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“TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 


The fifth instalment of this popular story will appear in the 
number for Auguat Sth This novel will be issued in special 
eight-page monthly Supplements. 


COMMON. 


f yoo is a prejudice against most things com- 

mon, and there is often a lofty attitude of mind 
in regard to matters of every-day life, combined with 
a desire to be or do something unusual. The man 
who burns “the midnight oil,” or who rises at an 
unconscionably early hour to accomplish his task, 
has a certain halo of glory—and of self-glorification 
too, not infrequently—which never adorns the head 
of him who takes life quietly, and unassumingly 
works in the allotted hours of labor. To pursue 
one’s vocation with noiseless, untiring energy is con- 
sidered such a matter of course that he who works 
regularly and unceasingly is overlooked or ignored 
in the admiration bestowed upon the one who says 
or does something uncommon. 





** Life is so common- 
place,” sighs the ardent young creature who is 

‘‘Seeking for some great thing to do, 

Or secret thing to know.” 

He or she feels convinced that were the opportunity 
to present itself, it would be wisely used; yet it has 
never occurred to the mind so full of bright visions 
to question whence would come the courage, the 
quickness of thought and action, so indispensable. 

‘The trivial round, the common task, 

Would furnish all we ought to ask.” 

And the faithful, persistent exercise of the domestic 
virtues will strengthen the mental and spiritual fac- 
ulties in the same way that regular physical exercise 
improves the body. 

Mére Angélique more than two centuries ago said 
that ‘‘ Christian perfection in outward conduct con- 
sists not in doing extraordinary things, but in doing 
common things extraordinarily well.” There is a 
heroism of daily life before which pale the splendid 
exploits as unusual as they are great; for it is much 
harder to bear gracefully and uncomplainingly the 
wear and tear of commonplace existence, to main- 
tain a brave front and an equable temper through 
all its little miseries, than to make one splendid 
dashing effort whose successful achievement enables 
the hero to rest contented with himself forever after, 
and thenceforward entitled to exemption from petty 
duties because he is no longer in “the roll of com- 
mou men.” ‘* But, mind you,” says the Professor at 
the Breakfast Table, ‘‘ it takes a deal more to feed a 
family for thirty years than to make a holiday feast 
for neighbors once or twice in our lives.” 

If we should only pause long enough to try and 
number over the wonderfully beautiful and indis- 
pensable things which are contemptuously called 
common, we should soon find our task growing far 
bey ond our ability to complete it. What should we 
do without the many blessings ‘‘common and beau- 
tiful as light and air”? Our ‘‘ smooth green grasses” 
scarcely win a thought until travel leads us into arid 
plains, where the eye wearies of the stretch of sand 
and the scant vegetation. We eagerly import bo- 
tanical novelties, while our road-side mullein must 
cross the seas ere it can wear the name of the Amer- 
ican velvet plant. We long for Italian skies, for- 
getting that they won their reputation from English 
travellers who had previously kuown only the murky, 
foggy atmosphere of their own misty isle. An Amer- 
ican who had spent much time abroad declared upon 
his return that his native air was like a benediction, 
and so pure, so clear and exhilarating, that it was 
bliss simply to breathe and exist. 

We fail to note the workings of Divine Goodness 
until some striking manifestation causes us to ex- 
claim over a ‘‘ special providence,” so blind are we 
to the unceasing watchfulness, the tender care of 
our Heavenly Father in the little matters, the daily 
events of our lives. We need to follow the advice 
of a good old writer who wisely counsels, ‘‘ Let not 
the blessings we receive daily from God make us not 
to value or not praise Him because they are common.” 


UNCONSCIOUS REPAIR. 


W E all of us regard our dress; our food not quite so 

much, but still sufficiently; but few of us regard our 
sleep in any similar degree, or remember that if a tree 
grows while we sleep, so does the body too. Yet as dress 
clothes the body and makes its appearauce decent, and as food 
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builds the body and gives it a local habitation and a name, 
sleep repairs the wear and waste of the body, preserves it, and 
keeps it in running order. Yet we seldom stay to think of 
this. We must have the clothes; they are part of respecta- 
bility, of rank and class, and they gratify our vanity; if we 
are pretty, fine clothes heighten our prettiness; if we are 
not pretty, our clothes are. We must have the dainty mor- 
sel, too; we have a fine appetite, or we have a sweet tooth 
or a craving for acids; here it is a necessity, there it is a 
pleasure. But sleep! Oh, if worse comes to worst, we can 
do without sleep. The piece of work that must be done, 
the letter that must be written, the newspaper that must be 
read, each has a claim superior to that of sleep. 

There is a book to finish; it is absorbing. Why lay it 
down? We can make up our rest in the morning. But in 
the morning the doors slam, a car goes by, a bird sings, a 
child laughs, a boy halloos, and sleep is at an end. And 
even if no poise breaks the silence, even if the creeping 
light is all shut out, the automatic action of the mind asserts 
itself, and waking takes place at the usual time; and al- 
though there may be no feeling of fatigue or lassitude at 
the time, yet the system has not bad sufficient refreshment, 
and by-and-by, weakened and worn out, it takes its revenge. 
The fact that the brain is the greatest sufferer from this 
deprivation ought to be warning enough to the victims. 
Every thought and act and emotion wears away the tissue, 
the substance, of the brain. It is only during sleep that the 
brain recreates this substance, repairs itself, and makes 
ready for further use; and if it is deprived of this oppor- 
tunity it is by so much the worse, it is preparing to break 
down in the early years, it is getting prematurely ready for 
senile decay in middle life. There are very few people who 
do not need eight full hours of sleep. Some exceptional peo- 
ple can get along with less; mothers and nurses are often 
obliged to do so; but it is good for no one, and even they 
should make up the loss by a daily afternoon nap. The 
great number are better for nine hours’ sleep than they are 
for eight. The body itself requires the quiescence of sleep; 
the muscles enjoy the relative rest; the heart needs the 
prostrate position; and we have heard learned physicians 
say that a slight illness is sometimes not a disadvantage to 
its sufferer, since it supplies that rest of the bed which is 
most beneficial and will probably be taken in no other way. 


ALONG THE WAY. 


T= similes employed to describe our life are many, and 

we often use them very carelessly. The only meaning 
we find in them is the knowledge that every one understands 
what we refer to when we speak of our “life journey,” or 
‘‘the battle-field of life.” But these metaphors would not 
be so common and so old if they were not also good, and 
any metaphor which is a true one can be followed out in all 
its various ramifications, and we can often draw the loveliest 
of meanings from these trite sayings. 

Take one of the commonest, comparing our life to a jour- 
ney, Our life és a journey. It has a purpose and an ob- 
ject. It has a beginning and an end. Each step of our way 
we shall pass over only once. Each experience we meet we 
shall never exactly repeat. Each chance encounter with an- 
other soul going the same journey may be the only oppor- 
tunity we shall ever have to see him. When a traveller 
passes through a distant country which he neyer expects 
to revisit, his constant thought is not only to take home 
with him an agreeable remembrance of his journey, but 
to leave agreeable impressions behind him as well. And 
the surest method be can take to gain the pleasant impres- 
sion of his journey is to give pleasant impressions to other 
people as he goes along. Because that is the wonderful 
quality of spiritual gifts, that giving them away we get 
them to keep. 

So this traveller gives money and costly gifts if he has 
them. If not, he gives smiles, kindly words, little services, 
small acts of helpfulness, fruitful suggestions, Perhaps 
now and then he delays his progress and carries a weaker 
man along with him. And the man whom that traveller 
helped might say, long afterward, “I never saw him but 
once, but he gave me his hand for a step or two, and what 
he said when he left me I thought of for a week afterward.” 
And we who are truly going a journey from the beginning 
to the end of our lives could do this. To do it only for the 
sake of the pleasant remembrance we may leave behind us 
is better than not to do it at all. The strange part is 
this, that though the word and the smile cost nothing, they 
are repaid so abundantly and instantaneously. They are 
repaid in the recognition of the kind thought and sym- 
pathy, and the recognition may shine in the eyes, although 
it may not be spoken by the lips. It is curious indeed to 
see the barriers which are often broken down by the man 
who speaks from his heart, and out of simple love for his 
fellow-creatures. 

There is a woman who occupies a prominent position in 
one of our great cities. Perhaps when a hundred people ap- 
ply to her for help, advice, or work she cannot give to one- 
teuth or to one-hundredth what they ask’for. Yet lately 
some one said of her: ‘‘ She never turns you away empty-hand- 
ed. She gives you some thought or offers some suggestion 
which may lead to something which can give you help, al- 
though she cannot give the help to you herself. She never 
bluffs you off, as most people do.” And we whose journey 
may only lie through a flat country, with no great hills to 
climb or deep streams to ford, may make that journey worth 
taking if those we meet and pass on the road may by-and- 
by say, thoughtfully: ‘He said a thing to me once I have 
never forgotten. It was only a word, but it was true; and 
because it helped me,I am going to say it myself to the next 
man I meet.” Perhaps it may sound a little trite, this con- 
stant reminding ourselves and others to be helpful on the 
way, but it is not unnecessary. 
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ON THE BRONX. 
I FOUND Mr. Ban- 


croft on the veran- 

da with Mrs. Van T wil- 
es I be hardly 
0 to the good 
nay there, though 
from force of habit I 
turned the corner and 
rang her bell this after- 


Mec Moaler Gon Leillon 

Lelralays 
noon. Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler, fortunately for 


wanderers like myself, must stay here for a little, looking 
after the new decorations in her house, Mr. Bancroft was 
insisting that she go to the Bronx. 

I know no one Kinder than Bancroft. I mean, of course, 
than Jonathan Pierpont Bancroft. He likes to give his 
name in full, even while insisting that the aim of his 
life is to get away from distinctions. Bancroft, in fact, 
rather prides himself on his democratic sympathies, * [ 
assure you, my dear fellow,” he will often suy, ‘ these arbi- 
trary standards rob me of the sweetest part of life.” For 
all that, he has engraved upon the four gold disks of the 
sleeve-buttons he constantly wears the four noble crests of 
his paternal and maternal families. It may be that he does 
so as one would drop an anchor close to shore when in dan- 
ger of drifting too far out on an open sea. It keeps him 
moored in some way to the social order. Most of the world 
has some such anchor, I find. It gives the individual of 
vagrant whims a wider range for eccentric manceuvres, with 
the possibility of a safe return and no sacrifice of rights, for all 
the dips and dives, the little flights, the hazardous riding of 
random waves that one may be inclined to do. Buncroft’s 
eccentricities, however, to do him full justice, never carry 
him farther than into the doing of little kindnesses for ev- 
erybody. He insists on these whenever and wherever the 
impulse stirs. To thank him is difficult, for, as the chil- 
dren put it, he insists upon doing all the talking himself. 
If you make an observation, you must dash in for your 
opportunity very much as a bird plunges into the water 
for its prey. The action is quite as rapid. He closes his 
we at the first sound of your voice, just as they dropped 
the portcullis of old on the approach of the enemy, and 
talks even faster than before. Mrs. Van Twiller could 
hardly have declined to-day if she would. She sent me for 
little Miss Trowbridge, and we met at the station with tick- 
ets for Williams Bridge. 

When Bancroft was inclined to talk too much I dropped 
back with Miss Trowbridge or Mrs. Van Twiller. He likes 
to tell you what the Bronx once was—such a tiresome thing 
with anybody—how it was a full deep stream, more beauti- 
ful than now, often overflowing its banks so far that he has 
rowed across the little French gardens there in a boat. Be- 
fore Madame died—the Madame of Hopkinson Smith's “A 
Day at Laguerres”; Madame Lamaire was her name—be- 
fore Madame died Bancroft would walk back of the station 
and past the little garden, ‘‘ bound by a fence, and bursting 
with flowers,” and standing on the bank, shout as Mr. Smith 
did for Madame and a boat. But the death of Madame and 
the accession of fame to Monsieur have changed all these 
things. One must go round by the road now; and if one 
dines there he must prepare himself for French waiters and 
some other genius of the kitchen in which old Madame 
once cooked and scolded all day. 

But the road carries one across the bridge where the 
stream tumbles over stones, and then, with a sharp turn to 
the right, gives one into the keeping of another running un- 
der lonely trees and past the houses of the settlement. In 
ove of these—we could hardly believe it, and Bancroft 
stopped talking for a minute out of pure astonishment, but 
only for a minute—in one of these some Frenchmen were 
at work on Beauvais tapestry for a firm in town, the work 
exquisitely beautiful in all its details, like that in old French 
chateaux. They had been established here for a little time 
only, and dye their own silks and threads. A little farther 
down the road and we dined, with the sunlight sprinkling 
its golden drops down ou us from among the grape leaves 
of the arbor overhead. Flowers were blooming every- 
where; a rooster crowed not ten feet away; the house-dog 
came and went; the breeze beat the branches of the trees 
about the door; the little river just at the foot of the garden 
carried, now and then, a boat full of laughing people by us. 
The dinner was perfection. And all this not half an hour 
out from the Grand Central Station. Bancroft never did a 
better thing than taking us there to-day. 














WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE REVENGES OF MEDIOCRITY. 


“ REAT are the resources of mediocrity, and very un- 
J trustworthy its little measuring-tapes. The Abbé 
Bouhours made himself immortal by asking the question, a 
century ago, whether any German could exhibit anything 
like wit (esprit)—this being said of the race which has since 
roduced Heine among men and Rahel among women. Mr. 

. W. Gosse lays it down as a general rule that women 
take to literature mainly for what money they can make out 
of it, without seeing that he thus simply draws the line of 
mediocrity around his own circle of feminine acquaintances, 
It will hardly be alleged that Silas Marner was written 
mainly for money, or Aurora Leigh as a.business transac- 
tion. It may be that in England—where an authoress like 
Mrs. Caroline Norton saw, not many years since, her literary, 
earnings regularly taken from her by her dissolute husband * 
for the support of his mistresses—women who write books 
may take a reasonable pleasure in earning money for their 
own support. Certainly in America the great literary suc- 
cesses of women have been won by turning resolutely away 
from the thought of making money. Uncle Tom's Cabin 
and Ramona, both in unfailing demand to this day in all 
public libraries, were both produced in a spirit of absolute 
self-devotion without hope of gain. The most widely cele- 
brated poem written by a woman jn this country—the * Battle 
Hymn of the Republic”—was written rather as a pean than 
as a song. The books of verse most widely circulated in 
America during the last few years—those of Emily Dickin- 
son—were written by a woman so remote from the spirit of 
trade that she never received a dollar for one of them during 
her whole lifetime, and actually printed but two or three. 
As compared with the well-known and lofty unselfishness 
in business matters of able literary men, these examples may 
be trivial, but they are something. 

The season of college Commencements always brings 
about another amusing example of the revenge taken b 
wor we ner A on the young women who graduate. First their 
scholarship was questioned, then their health, and now that 





























both these anxieties have subsided, it is at least easy to look 
through the list of uates and be severe upon their pet 
names. ‘“ Among oper y~ of —— this year we ob- 
serve such names as Nellie and Carrie and Minnie and Nan- 
nie. It would seem as if a col degree ought to dis nse 
with these diminutives, but it doesn’t, A “ranong hy 
should it have this effect in women’s colleges, which are 
things of yesterday, when it does not in men’s col after 
two hundred and fifty years of experience? One has only 
to glance through the last Harvard catalogue to find the 
names of “ Frank” and ‘‘ Fred” and ‘* Harry” counted up 
by dozens like the Admiral’s feminine relatives in Pinafore, 
and why should not the feminine relatives themselves en- 
joy their pet names as reasonably? Is “Jere,” which oc- 
curs twice in the Harvard catalogue, more intrinsically dig- 
nified than “Carrie”? and are “Ben” and ‘‘ Will” and 
‘*Dave” and ‘‘Jno.” more naturally euphonious than the 
infantine “‘ Minnie”? It is eres | understood that in all 
academic catalogues these diminutives are inserted rather 
against the protest of the officials. They are usually de- 
fended on the ground that the victims were christened in 
this debilitated form ofthe name; but can any one con- 
jecture by what form of pronunciation any hapless child was 
ever christened ‘“‘Jno.”? Yet this name appears in the un- 
impeachable of the Harvard catalogue, and doubtless 
for good and sufficient reasons. The simple fact is that this 
ceusure of pet names in women’s colleges is but another of 
that multitude of directions in which a man may do with 
entire impunity that for which a woman is liable to trial and 
conviction by newspaper. 

It was once said that the stupidest man who ever lived 
had brains enough to express gratitude that he was not born 
a woman. The most desultory and impulsive man I ever 
knew was given to lecturing women on their want of per- 
sistency and method; and one of the most hot-tempered and 
toucby philanthropists of my acquaintance used to be par- 
ticularly exasperated with women because they could not 
work together in peace and harmony. When shall we learn 
that the faults and follies of human beings belong to them 
as human beings, and not to men as men, or women as wo- 
men? There is not a class in a woman's college which does 
not include essentially the same range of temperaments— 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe "—that may be 
found in the corresponding class in any college for young 
men, though smaller numbers and greater external restraints 
may make the manifestations less obvious as regards the 
maidens. The little boy grows up to distrust the business 
capacity of his sister, just as she grows up under the impres- 
sion that he knows nothing about matching colors or cook- 
ing, by reason of sex. Yet artists and dry-goods salesmen 
have to learn more about colors than the fashionable belle 
knows; and the cook who cooks her dinner is probably a 
man. The boy who distrusts bis sister’s business capacity 
may yet come to = on her earnings when unable to sup- 

ort himself. One of the wealthiest men in America has 
just left his fortune of tens of millions to the almost unre- 
stricted disposal of his wife; and one of the most successful 
business men in Boston made his daughter his trustee and 
executor on the express ground, stated in the will, that he 
knew no one else who could manage the property so well. 
It is usually mediocrity which sneers at a whole race or class 
or sex; it is the smal] author who ridicules women writers, 
the small politician who thinks they have not brains enough 
to vote. The man without sense or logic is the man who 
lays it down as a rule that you cannot reason with a wo- 
man, and who carefully guards himself against ever trying 
the experiment. 

The worst part of these vague and indiscriminate indict- 
ments against sex is that they are sure to lead to reaction, 
perhaps as unreasonable as the original charge. If any- 
thing was settled for ages in the Oriental mind, it was that 
woman was an utterly sensuous and degraded being, the 
chief source of pollution to that lofty creation of God, the 
man. Then comes Christopher North (John Wilson), and 
makes in behalf of his sex a recantation as wildly absurd as 
the original charge: ‘‘So far from having no souls.... 
women are the sole spiritual beings that walk the earth not 
unseen; they alone, without pursuing a complicated and 
scientific system of deception and hypocrisy, are privileged 
from on high to write poetry. ... The truth is too glaring to 
be denied that all male rational creatures are, in the long- 
run, vile, corrupt, and polluted; and that the best man who 
ever died in his bed in the arms of his distracted wife is 
wickeder far than the worst woman that was ever iniqui- 
tously hanged for murdering what was called her poor hus- 
band, who in all cases righteously deserved his fate.” Thus 
Christopher, who always has the courage of those whims he 
calls opinions, and who thus restores by unreasonableness 
the balance of reasonableness between men ee 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 


‘HE season at Saratoga is not yet fairly under way, but 

many of its habitues arrive early in order to drink 
the waters and enjoy the beauty of the place in quiet be- 
fore the crowd assembles, while others stop temporarily 
en route to Chicago—to which all roads lead at present—or 
else, returning from the White City, they rest by the way. 
On the journey the woman in her World’s Fair gown is very 
much en évidence. This gown is monotonously familiar in 
navy-blue serge or sacking, and it is a pleasant relief to the 
observer when it is made up rather fancifully with a shirt 
of écru tussore silk narrowly embroidered in lines of Per- 
sian colored silks, and instead of having either an Eton jacket 
or a blazer, a little pelerine is arranged to hook on the shoul- 
ders, made of the blue wool in pleats like kilting, attached 
to a yoke on which rests a collar of écru guipure lace. An- 
other navy-blue gown has a blouse of shot surah in light 
green and pale yellow finely dotted with black. This is 
held in lengthwise puffs two inches wide, separated by 
tucked bands half this width, the tucks extremely narrow 
and run by hand. More showy still, a blue wool gown seen 
in a parlor car had revers of white Irish lace of great width 
starting from the belt and forming a square yokelike back 
that fell half-way down the armholes. 

Other gowns worn with great comfort on a hot day of 
travel were of dark surah shot in two colors, one of cool 
green with violet, the other brown with blue, both marked 
with fine white dots shown in the ‘‘ trout foulards.” These 
were simply made with a double ruffle of the silk gathered— 
not pleated—around the knee and again at the foot. One 
waist was shirred in lengthwise puffs from neck to belt, 
with a double ruff down the front, while the other was a 
simple shirt waist with epaulette ruffles falling over full- 
topped sleeves. The long-popular black surah and India 
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silks with lines of white were worn by elderly women, a bit 
of lace being gathered around the neck wrists, while 
others had insertions of black French lace in shoulder ruf- 
fles and in the close lower part of the sleeves. 

A unique gown seen at Saratoga had a tablier front of 


the skirt in a deep point, and the oeae was given the ef- 
fect of a inted cape in front and back. Under the cape 
was & bed. = of accordion-pleated silk muslin in changing 


shades—rose, green, and brown—and a icoat front of 
similar pleating was under the tablier. The dress proper, 
consisting of cape, sleeves, tablier, and long back b 

of the skirt, was of shot surah, of the colors noted in the silk 
muslin, slightly brocaded in a small all-over design. A 
trimming of narrow scalloped Limerick lace finished the 
ed of the waist and tablier, while the neck, belt, and 
wristbands were of black satin ribbon. Another afternoon 
gown was of pink and n checked Louisine silk, made 
with a round waist and circular basque bound with narrow 
black satin ribbon, the fronts opening on a full vest of black 
chiffon crossed with white Valenciennes insertions. The 
upper half of the sleeves was covered with narrow frills 
bound with black satin, and the skirt was trimmed with 
three clusters of such frills—one group around the hips, a 
second at the knee, and the third at the foot. A pretty blue 
taffeta with many dashes of mauve was similarly made and 
was also trimmed with bindings of black satin on its many 
frills. A high stock-collar and a girdle of folds were of 
black satin, each fastened by a butterfly bow in the back. 


SUMMER CORSAGES. 


The fancy for shirt waists extends to very elaborate toi- 
lettes and the finest materials. Chiffon and mousseline de 
soie waists are made very full over a silk fitted lining, and 
are worn with various skirts of taffeta silk, foulard, satin, or 
crépon of the same color, or in direct contrast, or else of 
some harmonious hue that blends well. Black chiffon waists 
are made in lengthwise puffs from collar to belt, separated 
by the narrow cream-white insertions that are only half an 
inch wide. Eleven rows of guipure insertion are down 
some prettily puffed black waists. ‘The collar and soft wide 
belt of chiffon have rows of the insertion through the 
middle. The sleeves have two large puffs to the elbow, with 
ruffled epaulettes falling over them made of the selvage- 
edged chiffon, so thin and light that they move with every 
breeze. Pink chiffon waists and those of lemon yellow have 
wide cross bands of Valenciennes or of guipure ae a 
yoke, or else in Empire fashion just under the arms, and a 
single row above in front and hack. A pink chiffon waist 
with a gray taffeta skirt trimmed with puffs or box-pleated 
ruches of chiffon makes a charming cool-looking dress. A 
yellow waist is worn with a lavender skirt, or with Nile 
green, while one of black chiffon is liked with blue or pink 
skirts. 

Jet trimmings are very effective on accordion - pleated 
waists of black or of white chiffon. Open-patterned jet 
galloon bands start from the top, where they are closely at- 
tached, and droop below the bust in loops that swing with 
every motion of the wearer. Rain fringe of jetin a straight 
deep row, or else a single deep point, falls from the bust or 
below a yoke down to the waist-line, and sometimes still 
further. The sleeves are then banded with jet below the 
elbow, and galloon of jet forms the collar and belt. Ver 
wide belts are not worn on these corsages, as the narrow belt 
gives the effect of a small waist, and leaves the blouse 
puffing out fuller above it. 

Worth makes waists entirely of ribbons to wear with a 
bolero jacket or a yachting-coat of fine wool and a wool 
skirt to match. Wide plaid ribbons are chosen for this 
purpose in pink with gray, or else green and blue ribbons 
are barred with red and yellow in Scotch coloring. Seven 
of these broad ribbons are stitched together with overlap- 
ping edges—three for the back of the waist and four for 
the front, which fastens invisibly on the left side. The 
sleeves are not very large, and are the regulation shirt-sleeve 
shape made of ribbon bands. In some costumes sleeves are 
omitted, and only those of the jacket are used, but this is a 
bad plan, as the comfort of the shirt waist is in its coolness 
when the jacket is removed, and it should therefore be made 
complete. 

Kerchief waists of two kinds are in great favor for fou- 
lards, crépe de Chine, and other thin silks. One style, very 
becoming to full figures, is a simply shaped French waist 
with two triangular pieces added in front, the long side 
sewed in the armholes and just below, then the two pointed 
ends drawn across the bust to meet in front and tie in a 
knot or a bow with ‘‘rabbit’s ears.” A second model, very 
becoming to slender women, is of the same French shupe, 
and then made full-looking by a kerchief or fichu startin 
in folds below the back of the collar, expanding in wide al 
softer folds that cross on the bust, with long ends that pass 
under the arms and are knotted behind at the waist-line. 
When attached to the simplest waist this fichu makes it 
quite elaborate, and has very much the effect of the ser- 
pentine or surplice waist which is now so popular. 


ADDED FRILLS AND BASQUES. 


Those who are tired of round waists are adopting a French 
fancy of attaching two frills of the dress sasestel to a belt, 
keeping these separate, and adding them at pleasure after 
the dress is put on. When made of India silk, surah, or 
crépon the frills are accordion-pleated or knife-pleated, as 
the wearer chooses, one underneath being ten inches deep 
when finished, the upper frill a trifle more than half as deep. 
They are simply hemmed, or bound with satin ribbon, or 
else the edges show a selvage. The belt may be of satin 
folds fastening with a chou, or else with two meeting frills 
an inch wide, or it may be the belt ribbon which is now so 
well made, and woven in basket patterns and checks. 

The circular ae oe to a round waist is the success 
of the season for e gowns of fancy woollens, for 
silks, satins, taffeta, etc. It is becoming to slender figures, 
as are most of the fashions of the day, and is also in great 
favor for large women who find the round waist too short 
and ineffective. It is sometimes cut three-fourths of a circle, 
sometimes only a half, but seldom is an entire circle. It is 
sewed on without gathers, may be single or lined with silk 
or satin, and stands slightly outward in natural folds. Simi- 
lar ruffles are used to trim the shoulders of many dresses. 
Plain satin is used for these frills on brocaded satin dresses 
of the light supple quality that is now worn at all seasons 
of the year, and also on grenadine and crépon gowns. 


PARASOLS. 


Though round hats are much worn in Saratoga, the plea- 
sant fashion of going out with merely a parasol still exists. 
White parasols are the favorite of the summer for using 
with all country toilettes, simple ones of white silk appear- 
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mere the morning with walking or driving costumes, while 
fluffy affairs of chiffon or mousselive de soic are carried 
later in the day—in the afternoon drive or when seated on 
the veranda. newest parasols are rather flat in shape 
and are arched between the tips, and those of chiffon are 
covered with one, two, or three full puffs, with flounces of 
the pete gis gem chiffon as trimming. They have a white 
enamelled stick, and puffs or bows of the chiffon are on the 
top and handle, Some extremely pretty white parasols have 
Dresden china designs of small flowers—bluets, carnations, 
or rose-buds—painted or printed on the gauzy fabric, and a 
handle of the real china has the same design of flowers. 
Very elaborate thin parasols have insertions of Jace in the 
flounces, notably of black Chantilly in white gauze. The 
reverse of this coloring is very effective in more serviceable 
parasols of black foulard or of crépe de Chine, with ruffles 
trimmed with narrow insertions of white lace, either gui- 
pure or Valenciennes. 

Coaching parasols are of shot surahs in rich dark coloring 
or in very pale hues. These are of excellent shape, made 
up in the plainest manner, with their only trimming a bow 
or chou at the top. The handle is of sweet cherry or other 
fragrant wood twisted into a hoop or hook that makes a 
convenient resting-place for the hand. A novelty called 
the 1830 parasol is perfectly flat in shape, being made of nine 
gores, and is liked by those who adopt the poke-bonnets of 
the same period, as the high trimming of the bonnet is not 
interfered with. 

Lace parasols are again in favor, and many real lace covers 
are once more brought into use after having been laid away 
for years. For white covers appliqué lace is in vogue, and 
is now mounted on white silk-covered ribs over gauze or 
over thin China silk. French machine lace or the hand-made 
Chantilly is chosen for black parasols, and is combined 
with chiffon or with crépe de Chine. 

Sun-umbrellas are le of changeable taffeta in very dark 
coloring and furnished with cherry or violet sticks. The 
favorite navy-blue surah silks and those of dark maroon are 
still used for these protections alike from sun and shower. 
Balls of Dresden china with painted flowers, of white crys- 
tal, of plain blue porcelain, or of cloisonné enamel, give a 
pretty finish and make a useful handle. 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
BY VIRGINIA FRANKLYN 
HAVE always thought it rather strange that my cousin 
Sara Tilney should have given me David Dubois’s let- 
ters. I had asked her for them, of course, and yet I was 


astonished when she handed them to me on the morning of 
her marriage day. She was twenty-one, I but sixteen, but 
between us there had been a tender and close intimacy. I 
felt for her the intense admiration which a very pouns 
girl often lavishes upon an older and more beautiful friend. 


And Sara was beautiful to other eyes than my fond ones. 
She had also a peculiar charm of manner, mingled with a 
natural dignity that compelled respect, while it invited affec- 
tion. I visited her often, and always begged to be allowed 
to share her room with her. I was a country girl, she lived 
in New York, and one of the joys of my girlish heart was 
to wake up at night when Sara returned from reception or 
dance and force her into giving me an account of the atten- 
tions she had received during the evening. 

Sara Tilney’s aunt, but a few years her senior, had married 
George Ford, a promising young journalist, and for several 
years managing editor of the Albany Beetle. To Albany, 
therefore, Sara frequently repaired, and made visits of days 
or weeks, as the mood seized her. She called that city her 
second home, and it was at George Ford’s house that she 
met David Dubois. He also was on the staff of the Beetle, 
and was an habitué of the Ford home. Sara often talked to 


me of him, and always with a half-serious conscious manner 
that caused me to feel that he had made upon her heart 
more impression than did the majority of her admirers. [I 
had seen his photograph, and Sara described him to me as 
‘‘a rather handsome man of six-and-twenty, tall and well 
made, und unusually clever.” My chief interest in him lay 
in the fact that he wrote such “ jolly letters” to my favorite 
cousin, who sometimes allowed me to read one of these 
epistles. From such occasional perusals I decided in my 
sentimental mind that he was in love with Sara, and that he 


was just the man I wanted her to marry. Only once did I 
suggest this to my cousin, and the wave of color that suf- 
fused her fair face decided me that I was not far wrong. 

But they were never engaged. Mark Farrar’s attentions 
to Sara Tilney had scarcely awakened suspicions among the 
girl's intimate friends, when I, at boarding-school, received 
a letter from my favorite that made me catch my astonished 
breath. She and the Mr. Farrar of whom she bad written 
me were betrothed,and were to be married in six months. 
She knew I would like him for ber sake until I met him, 
and then could not help liking him for himself. She was 
going abroad for the summer, and the trousseau_ would be 
purchased there. She would return in November, and the 
wedding would take place in December. I must be bride- 
maid 

I paid but one visit, and that a flying one, to New York 
before the time set for the wedding. To say that I was 
delighted at the thought of being first bridemaid feebly ex- 
presses my enthusiasm. Only, as I confessed blushingly to 
Sara, I had always fondly imagined that the happy man 
would be David Dubois, and while I supposed Mr. Farrar 
must be very charming, or she would not care for him, still 
‘the Albany editor” was my choice. I had never met him, 
of course, but his letters were so delightful. I did wish she 
would give them to me! 

On her wedding morning Sara called me to her room. 
She stood in front of her open desk with a packet of letters 
in her hand. She laughed at my look of puzzled inquiry. 

‘**Only those letters from David Dubois, dear,” she said, 
blithely. ‘‘ Remembering your penchant for and interest in 
that young man’s epistles, I fancied you might like to have 
them, especially as you have intimated as much. They are 
rather clever,and you may read them and dispose of them 
as you like. Buro them if you wish.” 

After reading the budget I decided that they were very 
clever, and kept them—perhaps from a foolishly sentimental 
fancy, perhaps because I thought that sometime I might 
show the epistles to others, and let them follow through this 
correspondence the chain leading from mere acquaintance 
to intimacy, and answer the question that often occurred to 
my mind, disappointed as I was at the non-fulfilment of my 
first and last match-making dream,—Why were they not 
engaged? 

rom the first two or three notes I infer that David Du- 
bois met Miss Tilney some time in January, and called on 
her several times — her stay with Mrs. Ford. The first 
epistle which I copy is conventional enough to suit the 
me of chaperons. The Miss Clark therein referred to 
was one of Sara’s Albany friends, to whom she was anxious 
to introduce Mr. Dubois. 


“ Feb. 18, 188-. 
“My pear Mias Trtngy,—Since you have promised to be 
so very kind as to give me the pleasure of meeting your 
friend Miss Clark, would it be ing too much of you to 
beg you to take me to call on her on Wednesday afternoon? 
“ Yours sincerely, Davip Dvusots.” 


The arrangement was satisfactory to Miss Tilney, and 
during the call Miss Clark pro: for the following Fri- 
day night a coasting party, a fashionable pastime that win- 
ter in the capital city of the Empire State. Unfortunately 
on this queaing the young journalist would be engaged for 
several hours at “‘ the office,” and he was obliged to *‘ regret 
that his business duties would render his presence at the 
festivities impossible.” Sara must have mentioned the fact 
of his disappointment to George Ford, and by her suggestion 
moved upon the heart of the usually strict managing editor, 
as the next note runs: 


“My pear Miss Trtxey,—Silent wonder over the help- 
lessness ofan uncle-in-law when in the hands of his niece- 
by-marriage fills my mind as I try to thank you for your 
never-to-be-forgotten and ever-to-be-appreciated efforts in 
my behalf. T don't think I ought to make any more 
hyphens just now, but to say that | will be on at the 
Clarks’ on Friday at 9 p.m. is unnecessary. May I look for- 
ward to the pleasure of walking home with you? 

“ Yours, very gratefully, Davi Dvusor.” 


The next letter is dated February 21st: 


“My pear Miss Trtxzy,—What a good time I had at 
the coasting party last night! So good, in fact, that I can- 
not bear to settle down this evening to doing nothing. May 
I come up and watch the wood fire with you? Our talk last 
night has made me long to polish up my very r French, 
and I have just bought a copy of Dicengw. hy may we 
not read French oj to-night, and speak it,too? You 
know how poorly I can do either, but with so fair an in- 
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structress I ought to make vast strides in that accomplish- 
ment. If it would be more convenient to have me call in 
the afternoon, I will readily change my plans. La Reine le 
veut is law to her humble servant, Davip Dvusors.” 


The following week Sara went back to New York. The 
ren tell their own story so well that I will simply give 
them. 

“ Acpany, March lat. 

‘*How do you do, mademoiselle? I am glad enough to 
talk to you. It is just a week since I sat before the hearth 
with you and poked a genial fire—not to mention my other 
pokiness. We read French, and I was running myself down, 
as, you may remember, we have decided was everybody's 

rerogative. And | any sang a refrain, I think, which 

nquired if I should forget you, or asked that I might not 
like some unknown woman better than you—as if my feel- 
ings or memory were of the slightest account to yourself. 

“‘ Ma foi, what a strain! Iam sure you excuse me. No? 
Well, you know I have learned already that one who quar- 
rels with you always comes off feeling, even if he is right, 
that he is a brute and so forth for daring to annoy you by 
petty grievances. 

“And what have I been doing? Oh, a hodgepodge—work, 

lay, and ‘ Nature’s sweet,’ etc., in the usual proportions. 

hursday (my offday) had the most charm for me in its 
uninterrupted allowance of indolent existence. I went toa 
concert. Joseffy was the attraction, dividing the attention 
between the piano and his hands, which only stopped short 
of being ubiquitous as far as the keys were concerned. A 
little later I made a visit to the Art Exhibition. It was the 
last day, and there were ple and people to see the pic- 
tures. While I was there Mr. and Mrs. Ford came in, and we 
spent a jolly half-hour together. When Blanton, the new 
art critic of our great only Beetle, arrived, we seized 
upon him, and soon had criticism by the yard. 

‘Yes, | know I am boring you with my infinitesimally 
microscopic reports, but it is my mood to-night. The air 
and manner with which some of the visitors to the gallery 
expressed their views amused nie greatly. Many of the re- 
marks I overheard were worthy a cleverer pen than my dull 
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one. 

** Later in the day I took a tramp up to the Clarks’, and 
was so tired when | reached there that all I had life enough 
to do was to let the ladies talk, and then get up and fice, 
overcome by my own stupidity. I took the other way 
home, and as I walked back I could not help remembering 
that brisk bracing February day when you and I ‘did it 
together. If you will pardon it, I may say that I do not 
think I shall ever forget it. Full of spirits, vitality, youth, 
wit, and a charming coquetry, you were so in tune with the 
breeze, the atmosphere, sunshine, and glow of the day, it was 
a picture worth keeping on the stones of memory. 

“‘Mrs. Ford tells me that ‘an awfully nice man’ has given 
you a very pretty bird. Do you really love it as much as 
you do the beautiful setter, Rex, of whom you have told me? 

as the loyal canine a rival in the shape of an animated and 
noisy bunch of yellow feathers? O Fickleness, thy name 
is Woman! Yours, most. sincerely, 

*““Davip Dvusots.” 


“Areany, March 9th. 

“‘CHtreE MADEMOISELLE,—It pays—it fairly pays one to 
be impudent or make impertinent speeches when one has such 
a charming mentor to deliver lectures thereon. I am almost 
tempted to repeat the experiment—and especially when I 
am at such a distance, and can probably enjoy the quarrel 
better than I could were it at swords’ points—for one always 
feels that he is wrong when he is at odds with you; you 
twist the situation so perversely in your own favor. No, I 
don’t believe I shall ever again dare suggest that you are 
fickle. Your dreadful threat of the impossibility of condon- 
ing suchan offence— But let us draw a veil over the scene; 
it is too dreadful to contemplate! 

“* Your little soliloquy over Rex is done admirably. Rex, 
my dog, shake your hairy self out from in front of your 
mistress’s eyes. I want you out of the way, although I 
would rather have her praise you than the new on * song 
sented by a ubiquitous admirer, whose name you and I, Rex, 
do not know. 

*'This is one of my ‘on’ nights here in the office. George 
Ford came to 8 to me just now, and I suspect he took 
in the general situation, which, as it may be of interest after 
a fashion, I will briefly outline. It is 11.45P.m. My little 
work is done, and I am struggling bravely to amuse you for 
a moment. Mr. Loomis, gorgeous in clawhammer and dress- 
shirt, has promenaded down to the Albany Club rooms to 
help eat a lunch in honor of the great Barrett, who blotted 
his ’scutcheon here to-night, and whom Mr. Beebe is endea- 
voring to ‘do up’ not twenty feet from my elbow. Mr. Col- 
burn, adorned as to his forehead with an eye-shade, ‘like all 
of us,’ revises telegraphic copy, while George Ford eats ap- 
ples for his midnight lunch and reads the New Soe pees 
The manly tones of Jim Brown float in from the | room, 
where he is vainly trying to grasp an item from the tele- 
phone, while the other boys are skylarking or reading. Mo- 
notonously through all continues the squeak of my pen- 
holder and the noisier rattle of the telegraphic instrument. 
There are newspaper scraps to the right, left, north, south, 
east, west, and southwest of me, and still I try to look above 
and away from them to you in New York, no doubt taking 
a good-night reverie before the fire. Or perbaps you do not 
keep such owlish hours as we do. 

** Mademoiselle, nothing can be nicer than the free converse 
by letter that we have —— May youen joy itas much 
as I do! and may I do nothing to make you forbid me this 
pleasure! 

“Have you seen Dobson’s new volume, At the Sign of the 
Lyre? The opening piece is ‘ The Ladies of St. James.’ It 
chants the praises of ‘Phillida, my Phillida!’ I wish I could 
read it 10 you. Somehow that clever little name seems to 
suit your clever self. 

“T will say good-morning, as the clock warns me that is 
the correct salutation. moiselle Phillida, au revoir / 

‘* Yours, Davip Dvusors.” 


“ Arsany, March 19th. 

‘‘Ma cutee Pariima,—I thank you for liking the vol- 
ume of Dobson which I sent you. I am glad you think the 
name which I say suits you ‘awfully vamp do L 

** By-the-way, who is this Farrar w you say you 
have met, and for whom I have conceived a cordial ike 
—mostly caused, I suppose, by envy of his advantages? You 
are awfully good to su any such thing as my spending 
a Sunday in New York, and perhaps sometime it may be 
my ex luck to accept your invitation ; 
you have ‘ore this seen that I am muddled in the 
attempt to be and there at the same time. 
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‘* The course of the Albany concerts is at \astover. I can- 
not say that I enjoyed the concert of last Thursday. Two 
fiends, in the guise of a man and a woman, sat right in 
front of me gabbled the whole time. I have no doubt 
that if you knew that I came in late, you would immediately 
declare it was righteous retribution. 

**So here we are in the lastof Lent. The weather now is 
very depraved. It not only toys with my po locks, but 
fills my mouth with dust. Now, as a diet, I don’t like dust. 
You would think I would? But because you are doing the 
sackcloth-and-asbes act you t not to be hard on others 
and think that they enjoy that of thing. I’ve been to 
Lenten service twice myself, and when the wicked I become 
so humbly penitent it is high time that the rest of the sin- 
ners fall into the sop apne ri Ase dea Thavea 
slight suspicion this is e French, but you know 
Albany is not Parisian. 

“I want to thank you, Phillida, for suggesting to Miss 
Clark (as I am sure you did) that she should send me an in- 
vitation to her Easter-Monday ball. Ah! if you were to be 
here, how happy would be yours, Davip Dusors.” 


“ Auuany, April 6th. 

“ Pariuma, Pariitma!—When did I ever meet, hear of, 
read of, see, or write to such a deliciously perplexing com- 
bination as you are? You cover me with shame for my folly, 
stick little javelins of wit and sarcasm all over me, while in 
that same breath you cover me with kindness, bewitch me 
with maddening invitations which I cannot accept, tell 
me of the luck other fellows are in by being able to tatk 
with you, and cap the climax with the statement that I do 
not like you, and the question as to whether I would like to 
see you! It must be easy for you to imagine that I am 
amused, astonished, cajoled, grateful, irritated, admiring, and 
devoted in an equal space of time. I cannot even delay an- 
swering your last missive. To be frank, I was on the verge 
of writing to you even before your note came. Can you 

uess how glad I am you are coming to Miss Clark's ball? 
T had my invitation last week—thanks to your Majesty— 
and had all my ts made for going, and the drop 
that spilled over my cup of anticipation was the news that 
you thought of coming. Mr. and Mrs. Ford came into the 
office just after I had received your note telling me of your 
expected arrival. Mrs. Ford knew you were coming, and 
we held a thanksgiving meeting together. 

* And now I have qiseer toask. Will you do me the ex- 
ceeding high honor to allow me to escort you to the ball? 
Fiona be merciful and consent. Mrs. Ford kindly promises 
to act as chaperon. 

“ You will believe, perhaps, that I shall be glad to see you 
when you read the suggestion which I have humbly to 
make, ¢.¢., that you arrive Saturday afternoon and spend 
Easter Sunday in the benighted town of Albany. Do try to 
come then, so that, with your permission, I may call on Sat- 
urday night and talk—talk—talk—if 1 can get a chance be- 
tween the monolo of your lips and eyes. 

“Tt is past night. I will bid you aw revoir, looking 
forward to seeing you certainly on Monday night, and per- 
haps earlier. Adieu, Phillida. Davip Dvusors.” 


“ Avpany, April 9th. 

‘“*T thank you, Miss Phillida, for accepting my escort. I 
am oa that you cannot come up to this small 
town until Monday, but as you are determ to spend East- 
er in New York, I suppose I shall have to possess my soul 
in patience. 

“ As my work presses me I must stifle inclination and send 
you only a short note. But I have the happy consciousness 
that I shall have the pleasure of seeing you on Monday 
evening. 


Then I'll ay au revoir, 
And for Phillida wait— 


J puts Vavotr— 
“that is Ft modes my fate— 
au revoir, 
And for Phillida wait! 
** Pardon the impromptu! D. D.” 


Sara made the short visit to Albany to attend the Clark 
ball, which she described to me in glowing terms after her 
return. As I spent Easter in New York, I saw the gown 
she was to wear that night. It was white satin, slightly 
décolleté, and was covered with clouds of tu.le, kept in place 
by os I revelled in her account of the good time 
she at the dance, and was fondly certain that the young 
journalist’s head must have been completely turned by the 
radiant vision of loveliness. From his next epistle I fancy 
that my sentimental surmises were not far wrong. 


“ April 1th. 

“Cutre Amre,—And so you are back in your beloved 
New York, with Rex on your hearth-rug, looking wise and 
respectfully admiring, the canary in his cage looking more 
ee ae more bunchily a bunch of delicious yellow 
feathers than ever, and the human devotees grouped at your 
feet in spirit if not in letter. 

‘Albany is stupid now. I called on the Clarks to-day 
and had a glimpse of your photograph, which had just béen 
received. It fairly paid me for m g walk up the bill. 

“T was intensely good yesterday, and went to church 
twice. The second sermon, I confess, I did not hear. Can 
you guess where my thoughts were? 

**] am not in a good humor to-day, so will not oblig® you 
to read a letter—only this note. I know I am disagreeable, 
anda bore. Forgive me, Phillida. 

“ Regretfully, Davin Dvusors.” 


“ Aupany, April 2st, 

‘‘Cutre MADEMOISELLE ParLirma,-—Again to-day I am 
in a despondent mood, and yet I have the temerity to write 
to you another stupid letter. I do not believe that it will 
affect your spirits. 

“If you are not a lucky maiden I never was blessed with 
seeing or hearing of one! You to be living r- 
petual long spring holiday. I do not know that any otlier 
one of my friends could do it with such inimitable and 
ee a Wap ane ee onan One ress oo 

riends spoiled you. I am _ beginning to thin they 
idolize you. You see that Mrs. Ford tells me of the good 
Who would dare say that you do 


“TI have been =e Henry Vane, and it has made 
me blue. ve you read it? It is by J.8. of Dale, you 
know. bein ton B pe denny! ei rl who leads a map on 
to love her madly and then over. And yet the 
story is so cleverly told that I fancy most people would up- 
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hold her couduct. But why doI write about it? Perhaps 
you and I might not agree on the matter. 

«But I ought not really to be so gloomy. I —_ a glo- 
rious off day yesterday. Loomis and I went to drive alon: 
the old country roads that lead up the river. We revell 
in the view and basked in the sunlight for three long hours, 
watching the placid bosom of the lazy river, and gloating 
over the quiet and rest of the scene. 

‘Please write soon, and forgive me all the things which 
I have done that were better left undone, and believe me, in 
spite of my moodiness, Yours, Daviw Dvusorn.” 


“ Atuany, April 20th. 

“My pear Pariuma,—Ah, no, Henry Vane was not 
weak! You are mistaken. Every inch of him was in love 
with a woman. For that he died. I was morbid, I con- 
fess, when I wrote my last letter. But still, I sympathize 
with Vane. 

‘* Saturday I watched a ball game, the first I have seen in 
along time. But there was not the dear old dolce far niente 
to it that we used to get in undergraduate days. Know 
you, O maiden, that just behind the Williams ball-ground 
rises a green, green hill, and there to lounge and watch the 
lively scene below, and join in the enthusiastic cheers that 
reward good play, is a delight never to be forgotten. 

“Your last letter was a treat. Thank you so much. If 
you knew what comfort and cheer it brought, would you be 
glad? It was like a talk with your hopeful self. 

‘* And now I have a favor to ask. May I come down to 
New York for one day next week and call on you? Ihave 
wanted to come for so long, and now that I can get off 
please do not refuse me. If you grant this request I shall 
know you will be glad to see me, for you are always frank. 
If not—but no—I do not want to think of that possibility! 
Nevertheless, you must be honest with me, and if for any 
reason you would rather | did not come, please tell me, and 
in any case believe me, Yours, Avip Dvusois.” 


“ May Sth. 

“‘T said—did I not, Phillida?—that I would submit to your 
wish. Don’t ask me to say that it is an easy task. But I 
understand. Your letter was very kind. You may trust 
me not to come to New York. 

‘* I saw Mrs. Ford to-day, and she told me that you would 
probably not be here again for several months. Albany is 
as dull as ever. * 

‘Please write to me soon and pardon this note. My 
— all run in one channel, so I will write no more. 

‘Thanking you again for your frank and kind answer to 
my last letter, I am, now as ever, yours, 

“Davin Dusors.” 


“ May Vth. 

“Ma cutre Patiima,—If I may, I will adopt the old 
form of address just this one time more. 

‘For three weeks I have been watching for a letter from 
you, and it came to-day. If there are any among my 
friends who have my best and warmest wishes, they are you 
and Mark Farrar—particularly the former. As for him, he 
does not need them. He is lucky enough as it stands. 

“‘ And so you are engaged! ay you have much happi- 
ness. Let me assure you, once for all as I say good-by, I 
earnestly wish you all the good that may be set down for 
young people as happy as you. 

“Sincerely yours, Davip Dvusots.” 

For six months there is no letter from David Dubois, and 

then the following: 


“ Atnany, Dee, let, 

““My pear Miss Tr.NEyY,—May I write and tell you of 
the happiness that has come to me? I am engaged to Miss 
Woleott of Boston. 1 dare not unlock my lips to speak 
much of her, lest,in the fulness of my heart, 1 should say 
toomuch. When we meet again you shall hear all. I hope 
some day you may know her. 

‘Lam sure you will be glad to know that Providence has 
been so good to me. This is the month you are to be mar- 
ried. You have more of my good wishes than I can ex- 
press! Cordially yours, Davip Dvsors.” 


And thus the letters end, and with them my fancied 
romance. After all, it was only—almost a love-story. 


IN A LITTLE FRENCH GARDEN. 
BY KATHARINE DEFOREST. 


Sar little garden is in St.-Germain, and it belongs to 
three old ladies, who might be described as French 
translations of some of Miss 
old maids. 

The youngest of them is sixty-three, and the oldest seven- 
ty-six. They are simple souls, who live, on small incomes, 
what to an outsider looks like very narrow and uneventful 
lives, and whose sole pleasure seems to lie in their garden. 

I don’t know whether you remember Miss Wilkins’s 
Harriet and Charlotte, and the delight they took in the 
little garden-patch behind their house. It had some strag- 
gling rows of currant-bushes and gooseberries in it, and 
a few pumpkins and old apple-trees. That seemed to be 
a fair specimen of New England gardens in little country 
towns, as revealed by Miss Wilkins’s stories. They never 
yielded anything much more substantial, if I remember 
rightly, than pinks and asters, fruit, and dandelion greens. 

ut to these old sisters this was ‘‘their private share of 
the great wealth of the universe,” ‘‘the little taste Nature 
had set apart for them alone out of all her bounty.” And 
the old French ladies had so exactly the same feeling that I 
could not help being reminded—as if one needed reminding— 
that human nature was the same all the world over, and at 
the same time I could not help thinking what a pity it was 
that gardens were not all a little more alike, especially a 
little more like those in France. 

There was some reason for having faith in the one at 
St.-Germain. It was so full nap things in a small space 
that it reminded me of George Herbert’s line, 

“A box where sweets compacted lie.” 


1 staid a week with the old ladies, whose niece had been 
my cousin’s French teacher in America, and everything we 
ate either came out of the garden or seemed in some myste- 
rious way to be mixed up with it. It held, in season, straw- 
berries, gooseberries, raspberries, cherries, currants, apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, grapes, and apricots. There were 
also beans, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, carrots, leeks, and 
onions, and all the salads—lettuce, endive, chiccory, romaine, 
and barbe de Capucin. 

Then there were the fines herbes for the salads—tarragon, 


ary Wilkins’s New England 
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chervil, parsley, ciboul, chives—and there were thyme and 
laurel to put in the garni for the fish. There 
was a little poulailler, or hen-house, surrounded by lattice- 
work covered with rose-bushes; there was a tiny conserva- 
tory and a forcing-bed; there was a reservoir for water, and 
a little fountain playing into a basin with goldfish. 

There were, bes "4 ilacs and roses, forget-me-nots and 
pansies, tulips and asters, sweet-pease, wall-flowers, diolitra, 
clove-pinks, all sorts of old-fashioned sweet-smelling things; 
and the garden was so dainty, and arranged with such charm- 
ing order and symmetry, that it seemed of itself to impart a 
sort of grace and dignity to life. Even the leeks and onions 
were arranged so that they were as effective in their way 
as the roses and lilacs—as I have seen loads of carrots com- 
ing into Paris in the early morning that were a positive 
artistic pleasure to look upon. 

The house, like most of the houses in French country 
towns, was of stone, flush with the street in front, while the 
garden stretched away behind. It contained, the old ladies 
told me, about 700 square metres of land. This conveyed 
no idea at all to my unmathematical mind, but three metres 
high for the walls by which it was surrounded was more 
suggestive. These walls were covered with pale green trel- 
lises, over which clambered apple and pear and plum and 
apricot trees and grape-vines, 

Next the house a bit of the garden was fenced off by a 
little iron fence, and this made a tiny cowr, as the French 
call it. Banks of tulips massed together in shades of the 
same tone of color, in boxes painted pale green, ran along 
the sides of the cour; roses climbed over the walls; great 
trees of lilacs kept off the sun. In it thére were garden 
chairs and a table, and there the old ladies sat with their 
mending and every bit of work that could be brought out 
of doors. The French live in the open air the greater part 
of the time. 

The sisters kept no bonne. A femme de ménage came in 
for three hours every morning, and a gardener came twice 
a week. They said the garden “kept itself.” At any rate, 
it was always just so trim, just so dainty, and nobody ever 
seemed to be working hard at it except on the gardener’s 


day. 

Beyond the cour, on the other side of the fence, was the 
basin with the fountain and the goldfish, and on each side 
of that was a round bed in which was an apple-tree spring- 
ing from a bed of flowers. The apple-trees were trimmed 
high, and when I was there had their trunks whitewashed, 
and their branches filled with pink and white blossoms, so 
that they suggested coryphées pirouetting on one leg. One 
of the beds was filled with forget-me-nots, and the other 
with pansies. And here I must not forget to say that if you 
want pretty effects in a garden you must use flowers in solid 
masses of the same color, asarule Of course this does not 
hold good in all cases. 

On either side of the apple-trees were long straight alleys 
edged with box, one running to the wall at the end of the 
garden, and the other to the pouwlailler, which was, as I 
said, surrounded by roses, so that only the peaks of the 
poate little Gothic structure showed at the top. The old 
adies kept a dozen hens and no cocks, so that their peace- 
ful slumbers might not be disturbed in the morning with 
the crowing. 

‘*We have no messieurs about the place, mademoiselle,” 
one of them said to me when I came, ‘‘ except the gardener, 
and he goes home at night.” 

At the end of the other alley a little grillage of iron was 
let into the wall, closed at night with big green shutters, 
and open in the day to give a glimpse down the quaint 
French street, with masses of chestnut -trees in blossom 
against the blue sky at the end of it. 

All the rest of the garden was divided up into the same 
trim box-bordered bel, with fruit trees scattered here and 
there. The useful things in the beds that were a 
ugly were screened by apple or plum trees cunningly train- 
ed along wires, so that they made a sort of little hedge. And, 
I assure you, even a mass of onions is by no means inartistic 
when their slender swordlike stems are massed together in 
contrast to the proper color. 

Every bit of space was utilized, and there was not a cor- 
ner that had not some good thing packed away into it. 

And while each thing in the little garden knew its place and 
kept it, all the vines and flowers nodded away at their own 
sweet .will, gay butterflies and dragon-flies and bumblebees 
darted about, and the whole had the sunny expression that 
one sees on certain faces. No doubt to many people it would 
have seemed like a very small placc, and it was. It is pre- 
cisely because it was within the reach of such véry moderate 
incomes that I have written about it. 

Nobody needs to be concerned about the people with 
money. It is their own fault if they do not manage to put 
some grace and beauty into their lives. But for those who 
must think of everything beautiful from its practical stand- 
point as well, it is only by learning some sort of domestic 
economy that combines the two that they can hope to bave 
= of the finer graces of living. 

used to look.at the round rosy faces of the old ladies in 
this little, peaceful, shut-in spot, and contrast them with 
some of Miss Wilkins’s pinched m types. And perhaps 
with more of the Frencl: science of living, some of those 


New England incomes might have yielded more French. 


comfort. At any rate, in another paper I shall give some of 
the little ways of doing things that I learned in that French 
cuisine. And if we cannot all have French gardens, we can 
at least all of us have a French pot au feu. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorREsPONDENT. } 


_— season’s premature heat has ushered in midsummer 

gowns sooner than their wont, and diaphanous muslins 
and organdies,dainty batistes and cotton crépons, are seen on 
every side. Many of the most elaborate toilettes for casino 
receptions at watering-places and the country generally 
are of ivory-white muslin with tiny wrought dots or sprigs, 
trimmed with laces or guipures, and with ribbons of medium 


or semi-dark shades, often also of black. Sundry of the 
white muslins have the worked dots or sprigs in écru, and 
are trimmed with écru laces. Others of white und have 
the pattern ‘in a color, and ribbons or else p silk or 


velvet of corresponding color for trimming. 
The cotten crépons furnish less dressy 
muslins, and are less trimmed with lace, but the ribbons 
which serve for their ornamentation may be of two or three 
shades of a color, or even of several colors on those which 
have curled thread stripes or a pattern in which several 
colors are represented. Less light in weight, but quite as 
refreshing to the sight, are cottons with créped or goffered 


wns than the 


stripes, with silk or velvet ribbons of cither the color of the ‘ 
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stripe or black. The skirts of gowns of these thin fabrics 
are not made as close-fitting as those of mere substantial 
stuffs, but have some measure of fulness to be guihered to 
the belt, and ‘are placed over an under-skirt of light surah, 
foulard, or shot taffeta. The bodice is mede in blouse 
fashion, either entering or put on over the skirt, and the 
fulness may be merely gathered, or else draped to cross in 
fichu style. The sleeves are usually composed of two or 
three puffs, or, to speak more precisely, of two or three 
double ruffles, terminating at the elbow, and with a lace 
frill drooping below if there is lace elsewhere about the 
gown. bags Bsc are fond of employing on their muslin 
gowns the ‘‘ Village Bride” knot, which is a ribbon bow 
with ends flowing almost below the knee, placed on the left 
side of the chest. Sashes of No. 16 ribbon are much used, 
=~ at the side or back, with long ends falling on the 
skirt. 

These light fabrics are by no means the monopoly of the 
young women. On the contrary, ladies of mature years 
wear them as well, with perhaps richer laces and more sub- 
dued ribbons, according to circumstances. For instance, a 
divner gown recently made for a country-house hostess of 
forty-five years is of white India muslin embroidered with 
yellow dots. Around the skirt is a puff or double ruffle of 
yellow organdy muslin, veiled by a ruffle of white lace, 
with a puffed heading of the yellow muslin above the lace, 
caught at intervals with butterfly knots of black velvet 
ribbon. The draped corsage enters the skirt under a black 
velvet belt that points slightly at front and back; the front 
opens in heart-shape; a fichu of lace over yellow muslin 
crosses the back as a collarette and is draped about the top 
of the front, losing itself in the open throat. The sleeve 
consists of a single bell-shaped puff, terminating above the 
elbow, with a drooping frill of lace above a yellow muslin 
frill. For a younger woman the dress would have been 
weno the same, except that yellow satin ribbon would 

ave replaced the black velvet. 

The more substantial cottons which are destined to see 
frequent launderings, such as the printed percales and 
cambrics, batistes and ginghams, are made very simply, 
generally with a blouse corsage, worn either entering or out- 
side the skirt; as a general rule it is worn over the skirt by 
little girls, and thrust inside by those older. The trimming 
on the blouse is of the same material, forming a full fluffy 
jabot, a “bib” with spiral folds, a collurette, or a fichu 
which crosses the back as a round collar and drapes cross- 
wise at the front, under a belt of ribbon or of tan leather, 
the latter being one of the fancies of the moment here in 
Paris. 

The taste for cottons and linens has spread even to tailor 
gowns, much to the detriment of the various woollen stuffs 
which have served exclusively for them hitherto. Piqués 
in white, cream, and écru, cotton Bedford cords in white, 
écru, and tan tints, cotton duck in white and Nankin-color, 
linens in white and natural flax shades, are all used for 
morning costumes for the country and fashionable watering- 
places. The cut is almost precisely the same as that of any 
tailor gown of cloth or woollen. he costume comprises a 
skirt close-fitting about the hips and moderately flaring 
below, and either a short blazer or an Eton jacket, with 
stitched edges and pear! buttons, opening on a light shirt 
front. The newest shirt front copies the masculine one in 
being quite plain or with only flat pleats; it has a standing 
collar fastened at the back, and is worn without a tie. Some 
of our extremely fashionable women, of the primo cartello, 
are having costumes like the foregoing made of dark blue 
linen similar to that used for kitchen aprous. Some of these 
lose in simplicity by having revers and cuffs of black or 
blue moiré, and, though it seems in doubtful taste, folds of 
moiré on the skirt. 

White and black combinations are so fashionable that we 
see white piqué gowns with revers and accessories of black 
moiré, or even of velvet, and similarly there are tan piqué 
gowns and those of a duck with golden-brown or light 
seal moiré and a dull leather belt to match. 

Unfortunately the piqué and duck tailor gowns, while 
they look fresh and cool, are relatively both heavy and warm. 
Furthermore, they uire to be immaculate to a degree to 
be presentable, and, taking all things into consideration, are 
not as practical as one might be tempted to think. For 
these and other reasons dressmakers are already at work on 
similar costumes of light woollens for late summer and au- 
tumn, varying from white to nut brown in color. The broad 
revers of the jacket open on either a cloth vest, a loose shirt 
waist, or a stiff shirt front. Many of the white wool cos- 
tumes have black moiré facing, and conversely black serge 
and cheviot costumes have white moiré revers, and open 
on a white cloth vest or a starched front that may have a 
standing collar and no cravat or a turned-down collar and 
knotted black or white tie. But these magpie combinations 
are too violent for some tastes, which may rejoice in some- 
thing of this type: a skirt of milk-white wool with seven 
rows of Suéde-colored stitching in thick silk twist, a shirt 
waist of white satin-finished foulard, and a little sleeveless 
— of Suéde wool, or, to be very select, of Suéde kid. 

ith this costume are Suéde shoes and long Suéde gloves 
drawn over the cuffs of the white waist. Very pretty also 
are white costumes with green moiré revers, accompanied 
by a small white varpaulin sailor hat trimmed symmetrically 
with a pair of Mercury wings attached by green velvet chouz, 
or in place of the wings a group of three s' iff feathers. 

Fashionable as are cotton and linen gowns, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that there are also charming summer 
silks this year, light-weight silks in plain, shot, and bro:hé 
effects. printed and embroidered India si!ks, silk crépon, 
silk étamine or grenadine, and many othcrs. Very pretty 
are foulards, of which part is embroidered in dots or sprays 
of contrasting color. Corsage and skirt are made of the 
plain foulard, with the skirt trimming and the bertha, bre- 
telles, or collarette of the corsage of the embroidered goods. 
Very pretty and simple for a young lady is a gown of which 
the skirt is of écru foulard, with a flounce ten inches deep 
of the same silk with embroidered green dots. The blouse 
corsage is of dotted foulard, belted with green ribbon, and 
dropping about ten inches below the belt; the draped collar 
is of ribbon; the sleeves are a deep puff of plain silk attached 
to a cuff_of dotted silk. 

Mote glaborate gowns are made of India silks with small 
flowers.or apeaye on a light ground. These are trimmed 
profusely with ribbons and lace, or instead of lace with 
mousseline de soie, or even India maslin, or—the latest idea 
—with black net, plain or finely dotted, farmed into thick 
ruches. Black, either in net or mousseline de soie, is a 
favorite trimming for all sorts of light silks, of which favor- 
ite tints are the milk and cream whites, dis (écru), ripe corn- 
sulphur, and dull golden. Another favorite combination is 
white with yellow, or the reverse, yellow with white. 

EmmMe.ine RayMonD. 








A PARIS SUMMER COSTUME. 

‘ILVER-GRAY taffeta is the material of this 
i model from the house of Morin et Blossier, 
Paris. The bodice is largely veiled by white gui 
pure lace, which encircles the collar and is carried 
down to the belt at the sides. Collar, short bre 
telles. and belt are of warm chestnut-brown satin, 
with chour at the terminations. Similar chouz 
grasp the fulness of the sleeve puff on the upper 


arm. The skirt is triple, with edging of narrow 
white guipure insertion Each division opens on 
the right side. and the lower two are there caught 


with satin chouz 

The hat, which is one of Madame Carlier’s, is of 
white rice straw Three roses are placed at the 
front, caught with a bow of white satin ribbon 
against a spreading fan of white lace 


WORTH’S DRAGON-FLY CAPE. 
Se istration on front page. 


“ graceful demoiselle, otherwise the damsel- 


fly or dragon-fly, furnishes the motif for the 
decoration of this cape, and would seem to be a not 
inappropriate neighbor to the ‘* butterfly” collar 
ett The collarette in this instance is of bluish 
green shot velvet It extends downward in wing 
like points at either side of the front and back, 
and springs from a yoke of the same velvet, to 
which the cape proper, of transparent black lace 
is gathered A giant dragon-fly of gold spangles 


and jet cabochons bridges the collarette at the 
back, and hangs to beyond the extreme lower 
edge of the lace An insect of the same species 
but smaller proportions spreads its wings on the 
front A ruff of velvet, with an inner ruff of lace, 
frames the head of the wearer 

The smart litle hat from Virot has a crown of 
jet spangles, and an undulating brim of fluted 
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black net caught to the crown with jet cabochons. 
A ‘‘colonel " sigrette rises at the front, and quaint 
hanging ornaments of jet fall at either side of the 
back 


THE MOUTH AND TEETH. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


— one has said that God makes all the fea 
tures except the mouth. That every man or 
woman makes for himself or herself. 

There is more in this statement than at first 
meets the eye. Every one is conscious that while 
she may control the expression of her eyes, and 
may even rule her color, her mouth is the feature 
by which her real feelings are most easily betrayed. 
The downward droop of the corners, irresistible 
as though weights were tugging at them, that be- 
speaks sorrow, their upward twitching at some- 
thing droll, the involuntary compression that in 
dicates annoyance or determination, the uncon 
trollable curl of disgust, the expression of con- 
straint or diffidence that shows itself nowhere else 
—we know them all. Women have good cause to 
envy man the drooping mustaches that hide the 
telltale lips. 

Reflecting on the comparatively small number 
of really pretty mouths one sees, we are forced to 
the conclusion that there is some truth in the sug- 
gestion, and that they are frequently the work of 
theirowners. Admitting this, the question arises, 
why, then, do not women take more pains to de- 
velop for themselves pretty mouths? 

There is probably no other feature, with the 
possible exception of the eyes, that adds more to 
the beauty of the face than a well-shaped mouth. 
Yet upon it there is usually bestowed less care than 
on any other factor in the general appearance. 
The woman who would shrink with horror from 
crossing her eyes, for fear of producing a perma 





FRONT VIEW OF DRAGON-FLY CAPE FROM WORTH.—({See Front Pace.) 


nent —_ will sit by the hour with the lips com 
pressed to a thin line, heedless of the fact that she 
is seriously injuring the shape of these. Or she 
will pout by the hour together, not necessarily 
from ill-humor, but because she has fallen into the 
habit of doing so. She allows discontent to get in 
its deadly work in ineffaceable lines and curves 
about the lips. She bites or gnaws them until 
shape and color are alike injured. 

he study of the woman who wishes to keep or 
to make a pretty mouth should be to cultivate a 
pleasant expression. Not a stereotyped grin or a 
perpetual smirk, but av expression free from sug- 
gestion of vexation, peevishness, or severity. The 
habit may be a trifle hard to acquire, but once 
fixed it will be permanent. 

The lips should not be bitten, or moistened with 
the tongue. The cracking of the lip that some- 
times takes place in cold weather may be remedied 
by an application of collodion, that will give the 
two sides of the wound time to heal. Such a cleft 
should never be neglected, lest it become an irreme- 
diable disfigurement. Some good lip-salve should 
be used regularly during the winter by persons 
who are subject to chapped lips. Glycerine and 
rose-water is excellent for those who can use it. 

Under no circumstances should a woman tint 
her lips. If she will keep the skin on them in 
good order, and if her health is all it should be, 
the color will usually be quite deep enough to 
harmonize with the rest of the face. 

But ‘‘acoral lip” is of little value as an addition 
to the attractiveness of the face if the teeth are de- 
fective. In this day of advanced dentistry there 
is no excuse for any one having unsightly teeth. 
True, there are some women whose teeth decay 
with alarming rapidity, but they must on that ac- 
count have more care bestowed upon them. The 
regular brushing at morning and night is not 
enough. There are some people who brush the 
teeth after each meal, and even between meals if 
they have eaten anything, but dentists say that 
this frequent friction is destructive to the enamel. 
A very stiff brush should not be used. A curving 
brush that will go around corners, so to speak, is 
preferable to the ordinary straight brush. 

Even this is not enough. The work should be 
supplemented by the regular use of the dental 
floss. The services of a wooden or quill tooth- 
pick, employed in the privacy of one’s apartment 
after eating, are also of substantial aid. The teeth 
should be inspected by a dentist at stated intervals, 
and accumulations of tartar removed. 

Some people use only pure water for cleansing 
the teeth, and find it sufficient, but in most cases 
something more is needed. 

A pure soap is good for cleaning the teeth. It 
should be used about three times a week. Salt is 
excellent. A little simple powdered chalk, lightl 
scented, is as good a tooth-powder as can be found. 
Charcoal is declared by some dentists to be dele- 
terious. Warm water is preferable to cold. 

It is really of more importance to brush the teeth 
at night than in the morning, for durivg sleep 
foreign matter between the teeth remains undis- 
A PARIS SUMMER COSTUME. turbed, and generates acids that are injurious. 
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BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


I OVE! my Love! the sunset splendor 

4 Left the world an hour ago; 

‘The maiden moon, all shy and slender, 
Swooning in the fervid glow. 

"Neath curtains drawn, the earth is listing 
The wooing sibilants of the sea; 

O’er land and wave to keep our trysting, 
Your constant spirit speeds to me. 


Love! my Love! at evening musing, 
Apart and lone, save for your dream, 


Memory Past and Present fusing 
Into one swift, shining stream— 
Leagues by hundreds numbered, parted 
From eyes wan wiih vigils vain; 
You, O leal and single-hearted! 


Answer, throb for throb, my pain. 


Love! my Love! weird fancies thronging— 
As the south winds crisp the sea— 
Hope and boding, joy and longing, 
Have their minor tone for me 
Yours may be God's calm Forever, 
Safe from touch or jar of Fate, 
Far as star-sown space can sever 
From me who expect and wait. 


Love! my Love! in purple drifting, 

Summer dusk the valley fills; 
To the leaning sky uplifting 

Reverent brows, rise altared hills, 
By the meaning hush of even, 

By the mirrored deep in deep, 
Be your bourne or earth, or heaven, 

know our promised tryst you keep. 
Marion HARLAND. 


ART AND MUSIC IN AMERICAN HOMES. 
BY MAYNARD BUTLER. 


T is a remarkable fact, and one becoming more and more 
noticeable, that the need of a cultivation of the imagina- 
tion in American boys and girls is the theme of many talks 


and addresses, and is mentioned in many sermons of the 
day. Friends, educators, and clergymen all seem to have 
concurred that the rush of studies, the hurry to be out in 
the world, the eagerness to begin to “‘ make money,” are all 
threatening to quench the spark of spirituality in American 
men, and all these observers suggest in one form or another 
the presence of, the attention to, and the pursuit of an art 
as one means of averting this dangerous tendency. For in- 


tellectual life alone makes hard, and material comfort alone 
makes selfish, and both together, untempered by ideality, 
make cruelty and unbelief. It is not, therefore, strange that 
the president of a New England university, in addressing 
a graduating class last month, should have said: ‘‘1 enjoin 
upon you also to remember that music is another essential 
element of life; for the mother of prose is poetry, the mother 
of poetry is music, the mother of music is rhythm, and the 
motber of rhythm is God. One of the fundamental aspects 
of our time is this rhythm. Rhythm is the simple principle 
of unity, and combines the scattered elements of life.” 

Are not these striking words?—‘‘an essential elument of 
life”! Not an exterior thing to be added or taken away at 
will, but an essential to full, rich, free life; and the more 
forceful are they as coming from the head of a university 
specifically devoted to the pursuit of science in her various 
phases, and as the opinion of one of the keenest observers 
of the progress and needs of the educational world. If, then, 
he and others tell us to look to music for a development 
that only it can bestow, in what should the homes of chil- 
dren be preparing them for the larger forms of this develop- 
ment into which they are undoubtedly in the near future to 
pass in school and college and university? With the danger 
near—and that it is near no one who thinks can doubt— 
what can the forerunners of the teacher and the professor, 
the mothers and fathers, do for the furtherance of that at- 
mosphere which these later friends and counsellors of their 
sons and daughters hope not to have to create, but only to 
perpetuate? fs it too much to ask of them that they should 
first find out for themselves, and then point out to their chil- 
dren, the link at the existence of which the university leader 
hints between this most universal of all the arts and their 
other studies. There is not an intelligent boy or girl whose 
musical existence now consists of two weekly lessons upon 
the piano-forte or the violin, and an hour of practice daily, 
whose whole nature would not be enriched, and his*mind 
relieved of the aridity too often pervading his school studies, 
if the subtle union of them all with the arts, and in particu- 
lar with his own music, were pointed out to him, dwelt upon, 
and illustrated. 

There never was a child so dull in arithmetic who would 
not be at first amused and then aroused by the fact that his 
piano practice bad to do with his numbers, nor one so inert 
that he would not open his eyes with an answering flash 
when shown that he could not move lazily and clumsily 
without being as unmusical as his little friend who made 
him cringe when he played his violin ‘* piece” out of time. 
And no boy was ever so obtuse that he would not at least 
combat the idea, if presented to him properly, that the even- 
ness of his sister's scales and the bounding of his ball that 
made her so cross while she practised were both a part of 
music. Who can tell how many the strange thoughts 
that come to the youth when, in the silent chambers of bis 
heart, his childbood begins to slip away from him and the 
glorious future of his manhood be; to dawn upon him?— 
who can tell bow strong a help the wholesomeness of the 
poetry of music would be if linked to common-sense—that 
fetish of a growing boy—instead of to sentimentality? The 
clearness, fie satisfactionness, of the elements of harmony 
would do more to arouse the intelligent interest between the 
dormant ideality and the preponderance of the material in a 
healthful boy than the most perfect instruction upon his 
instrument could ibly attain. 

There is a gee fallacy amongst parents that harmony 
means erudition, and erudition of so abstruse a nature as to 
be quite beyond the reach of the every-day child, and to be 
reserved for the later years after he is grown up, if under- 
taken at all, and then chiefly when the youth or maiden has 
what is called “ talent.” Ah, the much-abused word! How 

ladly would all artists banish it from the vocabulary and 
rom the ears of the American child! Harmony is only 
gremmar, and grammar of such an entertaining kind that 
if rightly presented it is fascinating, and of a nature so es- 
sential that the musical uou-possessor of it, young or old, is 
crippled. 
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What would acl: fob gy be if his rhetoric and his 


literature were reve ou filled him with talk about 
style, and asked him to write little plays after 
Shakespeare and to describe to you the stately tread of Mil- 
ton, to do over into modern phrase the lovely quaintness of 
Chaucer, if he had never been told what a comedy was, or 
learned the principle of phrase and metre, or even heard of 
sentence, stop, or line? Yet this reversal of all logic is just 
what takes - in the usual training of the American child 
in music, That one would be difficult to find who under 
twelve bad been taught harmony. Simple four-part har- 
mony twenty minutes three times in the week might readily 
go hand in hand with the piano, the violin, or even the man- 
dolin and the guitar lesson, And why should not somethin 
be known of the history of the piano literature scatte’ 
over the drawing-room or the library? Why should it be 
the less excusable in the daughter to say that she was play- 
ing a symphony of Beethoven when she meant a sonata, or 
that she had studied all those ‘“‘ blue-covered pieces by Men- 
delssohn,” when if she had said that she was reading les 
Lamb’s Hyperion or had just finished Mrs. Browning's Silas 
Marner she would have been — at by her brothers and 
reproved by her mother, with awe-struck glances, at the 
aT of her becoming a Mrs. Partington? What right 
she to distort the artistic rather than the literary world? 


THE LITTLE HAND. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


4 ee - was a new minister’s wife at the rectory, and the 
whole parish, even to the babies, had turned out on 
that bright Sunday morning, filled with an r curiosity 
to “see what she was like.” The minister hea bom there 
five weeks; he was frankly a secondary consideration. 

It was such a poor little parish! One might have been 
pardoned a smile at the antiquated cloaks and bonnets, the 
artful old maids and pervous old bachelors, the shrill-voiced 
damsel who read the res so fast that no one else 
could keep up with her, and the countryman in the corner 
who took off his boots during the service. All eyes were 
turned to the minister's pew, where the slender lish 
young wife, with brown, ribbonlike bands of hair, faintly 
pink cheeks, and brown eyes, followed the psalms in her 
ean book, or raised her clear girlish voice in a 

ymn. 

As soon as the blessing had been pronounced, the chief 
ladies of the congregation began to press up the aisles with 
a movement of decorous importance, while the young men 
hovered on the outskirts, and rustic children hung back 
with round eyes. It was something of an ordeal for the 
minister’s wife—this was her husband’s first parish—but 
she met each one with a bright smile of open personal good- 
will and interest, while the modesty and simple charm of 
her womanhood crowned her young head like a halo. Only 
three months married! And how eager she stood on the 
threshold of her new life! 

It was such a queer little parish. It seemed sometimes 
as if all the eccentricities of human nature, all the hypo- 
chondriacs, crusty curmudgeons, and spying old women 
extant on the face of the globe, had been gathered in that 
one town and concentrated in that one particular fold. 
There were ramifications of kinship which warned the 
st r to tread as on eggs; melancholy family feuds, of 
which no one remembered the origin nor ho to live to 
see the outcome; and violent social dissensions as to the 
comparative prestige of the storekeeper’s wife and the tan- 
ner’s daughter; while the stagnation of a backwoods hamlet 
had perverted the spirit of neighborly sympathy to a uni- 
versal propensity for gossip. Not an amiable flock, certain- 
ly; pe then, so ‘‘terrible set” in their ways. The minis- 
ter’s wife must expect to run the gauntlet of gimlet eyes 
and lancet tongues. 

“My! Did _ see her hand?” whispered one hard-fisted 
matron to another as they stood on the porch outside. ‘* No 
bigger’n Mariar’s, an’ w’ite!|—Take yer thumb out o’ yer 
mouth, M’riar!—I sh’d say she hadn’t never done a day’s 
work in ber life. Wonder if she'll put out her washing? 
Obadiah he says—” 

**Mebby she’s got money in her own right,” struck in 
her auditor, eagerly. ‘‘I noticed her back-comb was real 
shell, an’ that was silk braid on her dress skirt—” 

** No, she hasn't,” interrupted the other, decidedly. ‘‘She 
was a school-teacher. Jim Hunt heard it down to Wes’port 
o’ Tuesday. "Tain’t likely she saved more’n enough to buy 
her clo’es to be merried.” And the two archinquisitors 
passed down the walk, their iron-gray heads bobbing ex- 
citedly as they settled the question of the proper disposi- 
tion of the minister’s salary. 

** Calcalate she can’t be much up’ards o’ twenty,” drawled 
the aforementioned countryman to his ill-favored neighbors 
as they rounded a turn of the road. ‘‘ Looks dretful cosset- 
ted. T think likely her ma sort o’ sp’iled her. Notice her 
han’s?” 

‘* Yaas,” assented his companion, non-committally. 

Then he added, after a pause, “I swan, I'll pay my pew 
rent in onions; they’re fust-rate for them women.” 

Fortunately Mrs. Phillips did not hear this awful sugges- 
tion. 

The alto and soprano, buxom girls, who had viewed the 
crown of her bonnet from the organ-loft, hurried down the 
stairs with their books, and were presented at the last mo- 
ment in the vestibule. 

** She’s perfectly lovely, isn’t she?” exclaimed the soprano, 
under her breath, as they went on their way. 

“ Ye-es,” returned the alto, shrilly—a taller and older girl, 
with a grave face. ‘‘ She ’pears sort of delicate, though. I 
tell you, Carrie, our minister’s wife ougbt to be the stoutest 
kind. She's got to take hold and buckle down to an all-day's 
job. I feel sorry for her, that 1 do. And so pretty spoken!” 

Gentle, eager, sensitive soul! As she leaned on her hus- 
band’s arm she resolved to spend her best and all for his 
people—on Sundays and wee '"% early and late, in sick- 
ness or health, to supplement his work by her feminine 


_m In her simplicity she never doubted her 
porto wi her way into nde enatienties she should be 
oved an 


made much of seemed as natural as that the sun 
should shine on her. And, unwittingly, in this confidence 
Se all weapons to disarm the uneasy 
suspicion aroused by her superiority. Her husband was an 
abstracted, scholarly man, who had chosen a quiet nook 
where he might delve undisturbed in the Hebrew ptures, 
and who preached contentedly over the heads of his un- 
murmuring hearers. They were a little elated that their 
small bait had captured so bookish a man, while for human 
re-enforcement they turned more and more to the mirister’s 
wife. Week by week she received into her tender bosom 
more of their joys and sorrows; ber willing hand was at 
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the service of all, high and low, black and white; her gentle 
pride was subdued to accept the strangest donations; her 
ear heard no slander; her tougue held no venom; her heart 
knew no bitterness. The neat rectory parlor was freely 
thrown open for “‘ circles,” “meetings,” and ‘‘ societies,” 
avd when curious women pushed uninvited into her bed- 
room and pantry, and openly commented on her cooking 
and furnishing, no remonstrance was ever made except the 
ey | one of the delicate flush and bright tremulous 
smile. e Kate in the ballad, 


“The weak and the tle, the ribald and 
Shs took oo che Boaed them ond aid thee all geod.” 


And the love that she meted in full measure was so mea- 
sured to her again. Nota “capable” woman, given to or- 
| pend and executing, she would have been utterly routed 
n a pitched battle with the recalcitrant sheep of the flock, 
but she never attempted pitched battles, her childlike 
purity seemed unconscious of the very presence of sin. 

At length winter drew on—the long, bleak, costly, inex- 
orable winter. The parsonage stood on a bill, and around 
it raged the four winds. Coal was dear—so dear! Their 
salary was small—so small! And even that salary was not 
paid promptly. The kitchen fire would not burn; the wood 
was n—a skinflint’s ‘“‘donation.” It was rumored that 
Mrs, Phillips had been seen chopping sticks in the twilight. 
It is certain that she drew water, and more than once fell 
with the pail. The yard was frightfully icy. She did her 
own washing now. Money that she had been praying to 
God for for months, when it came went to buy a new Ger- 
man treatise. Her husband was deep in his books. He 
hardly noticed her cough; he thought it was natural to her 
condition. Nor was he much to blame; he was an absent- 
minded, scholarly man, and she always declared, with that 
bright glow on her cheek, that she was ‘‘ well, perfectly 
weil.” That wasa terrible winter. There was baking, sweep- 
ing, carrying coal, sifting ashes. Church societies met at 
the rectory; for the minister’s wife had no horse. The little 
hand was coarsened and scarified; the side of the forefinger 

w callous, and the palm lost its babyish pinkness, und 
ooked like a working-woman’s. And she shed tears over it, 
and hated to have it seen, being human, with vanities like 
the rest of us; but the was in secret, and she kept on 
with her work. The young girls still adored her; all the 
women looked up to her. No one ventured to give her the 
** cossetting” that she needed. 

The little hand grew thin—thinner—pitifully thin; it was 
whispered about that the minister’s wife was going into a 
decline. March came, and April. At last, one morning, she 
could not get up; women were sent for, and a litile baby 
was brought into the world. She was very patient, gentle, 
and grateful; the smile still flickered over her cheek; but 
she was too feeble to speak, to put out her hand, to make 
the slightest dying effort to live. And so, smiling, uncom- 
plaining, with the room full of parishioners, her life went 
quietly out, and she was laid in her coffin, and, a few hours 
later, her baby was laid there beside her, a little waxen doll- 
like thing, with the dimpled hand on the young giflish 
breast. The “‘ nighest” man in town—‘‘ as close as the bark 
on a tree ”—sent six miles for a photographer, that he might 
sap something of that las: look of hers, and afterwards 
e gave fifty dollars to make the rectory weather-tight. The 
church debt was paid off, and the salary raised, and much 
kindness was shown to the minister; but he could not re- 
main long in that parish without his wife. 

She is not forgotten; there were boys and girls, who are 
men and women now, with greater capacities and more op- 
portunities than she ever had, who are better men and wo- 
men for thinking of her; and this little flower is laid grate- 
fully on her tomb. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING. 
See illustrations on page 578. 


ERFECT summer weather, a decorated and illuminated 

world’s metropolis, and the cheers of a million on-look- 

ers attended the ceremonial which a few days since converted 

a simple young girl into the woman who will in all human 

probability one day be the queen of the greatest kingdom 
on earth. 

The Queen emerged for the time being from her semi- 
seclusion, and became the central figure in this brilliant 
pageant, which was unapproached by any event since the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales a generation ago, and was 
greater than it by just so much as the London of to-day is 
greater than the metropolis of that day. 

Four several processions, each with a brilliant military 
escort, left Buckingham Palace for St. James’s Palace, 
where in the Chapel Royal the marriage was colemnized by 
the ewe | of Canterbury. The members of the house- 
hold and roy ests departed first. Next the bridegroom, 
the Duke of York, only surviving son of the Prince of 
Wales, accompanied by his father and his uncle, the Duke 
of Edinburgh. Then the bride, Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck, ae by her father and brother. Lastiy the 
Queen, attended by Duchess of Teck and her younger 
sons. The Queen drove in her glass state coach through 
profusely decorated thoroughfares thronged with wildly 
cheering multitudes. At the chapel everything contributed 
to the pomp and splendor of the spectacle. Magnificent floral 
decorations from the royal conservatories met the eye, and 
formed a fitting frame for the brilliant array of clergy and 
the assembled guests in gala attire, the women all in draw- 
ing-room toilettes, the men in full levee dress. 

juperb music accompanied the ceremony, which took 
place at half past twelve at noon, followed by a procession 
to the throne-room, where the registry was signed by the 
Queen, the royal guests, and the h dignitaries of the 
land. Subsequently, with the Queen’s coach lieading the 
Pp came a slow drive back to Buckingham Palace. 
where the wedding breakfast was served at two o'clock. 

At half four the Duke and Duchess of York took 
leave of ves and friends, and entering an open carriage 
drawn by four horses, were ~ ea tlh pwr h ye 
streets. troops, to station, “ 
take pod my te Be Fee the country home of the Prince 
of Wales. The drive was a veritable triumph. The wild st 
enthusiasm prevailed — the ple. Arrived at St. 
Paul's the ion h , met by the Lord Mayor and 
sheriffs of London, who formally presented the welcome 
and good wishes of the city. 

At six o'clock the station was reached; at eight o'clock 
the bridal party arrived at Wolverton station for Sandring- 
ham. Then more crowds, more cheers and enthusiasm and 
strewing of flowers, culmivating in fireworks and a sere- 


nade. 
The Princess May has a “‘home-made” trousseau. That 
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is to say, it is distinctly of British, and not, as is the cus- 
tom with less patriotic brides, of French origin. The ma- 
terials for it ell ange from all quarters of the United 
Kingdom. Br es, silks, and laces were manufactured in 
England, household linen and poplins in Ireland, while 
Scotland furnished the substantial homespuns and other 
woollens for which it is justly noted for tailor and yachting 
gowns. The bridal gown itself, of magnificent silver bro- 
cade, was woven in Bethnal Green, East London, from spe- 
cially prepared designs. The bride’s veil was the same lace 
veil worn by her mother at her marriage. Both the bride’s 
and the bridemaids’ gowns were made moderately low in 
the neck, as the Queen had signified her wish that every lady 
should wear full evening dress—‘‘ drawing-room ” dress, but 
without the court train. 

The bridemaids were ten in number, a bevy of a dog 
cousins, including two daughters of the Prince of Wales 
three daughters of the Duke of Edinburgh, two daughters 
of the Duke of Connaught, Princess Christian’s daughter, 
the daughter of Prince Louis of Battenberg, to take the place 
of little Alice of Albany, who was prevented by mourning, 
and the little daughter of Princess Beatrice. s they were 
of varying ages and sizes, their gowns, while of the same 
materials, differed somewhat in style. The grown-up bride- 
maids’ gowns, of which we give an illustration, were of 
white satin, with train a yard long. A deep flounce of 
white mousseline de soie borders the skirt, with the satin 
above cut in points and bordered with silver lace beaded 
with crystal beads. The pointed square-necked bodice has 
bosom drapery and transparent puffed sleeves of mousse- 
line, with neck border and girdle of silver lace. The little 
girls’ frocks have the mousseline ‘‘ ruched up” on a satin 
skirt, with a mousseline frill headed by silver lace. The 
bodice is draped with mousseline, and has “ ruched-up” 
sleeves and neck friils of the same. A pink rose is on the 
shoulders. A long sash of ivory satin is tied around the 
waist. The bridemaids wore neither veils nor hats, but 
only a simple rose in the hair. 

The ‘‘ going-away ” gown, with its accompanying mantle, 
is of white Irish poplin, made in tailor ebay fern, 
but with most elaborate embroidery in white gold cord 
and gold beads. The little ‘‘ 1880” cape of the same mate- 
rial has a collarette of exquisite lace, and a white satin belt 
which crosses over the short tabs of the pointed front. 

Blue is one of Princess May’s favorite colors, and naturally 
reappears in many shades end textures among her trousseau 
gowns. There are, among others, a very magnificent recep- 
tion gown of turquoise-blue satin, with a rich moiré design 
gold; a dinner gown of blue satin-striped brocade, with 
bunches of pink roses; a pale blue miroir velvet bro- 
caded with maidenhair ferns and small blossoms; a dainty 
matinée in blue surah, with Valenciennes lace—not to men- 
tion the inevitable blue serges in yachting and outing gowns. 
A charming tea gown is of the Queen’s favorite Irish poplin 
in a delicate shade of Nile green, with accordion-pleated 
front of pale green crépon, and bands of pearl and silver 
embroidery for trimming. The gifts, it is needless to men- 
tion, were on a scale of the utmost magnificence, headed by 
ewels to the value of £250,000 from the Princess of Wales. 
The bridegroom’s gift was a five-row pearl necklace, and a 
rose of diamonds and pearls. 


WOE AS A PASTIME. 


HERE is somewhere in our composition a vein of some- 
thing that is only harmonious during discord: paradox- 
ical, very, but true as well. Many of us are happy only when 
in grief ourselves or assisting at the woes of others. To live 
without a grief or a grievance is, to this class of people, to 
live without incident. 

One often hears a woman talk about “having such a 
good cry,” and the enjoyment that many women gain from 
tears is really remarkable. If they have some trouble of 
their own to weep over, so much the better; failing that, they 
will gladly shed tears galore with friend or foe, with reason 
slight or without reason at all. It seems to be a sort of tip- 
pling with emotions until a pleasant intoxication comes upon 
one; the first motive may be that most desirable attribute, 
sympathy; then, finding out how pleasant it is to sympathize, 
we are always looking about for ea tere A for exercise of 
this quality. Now if there is anything that should be a 
matter of unstudied impulse it is sympathy; but that, as 
Rudyard Kipling says, ‘‘ is another story.” 

I remember going to a play once in company with a love- 
ly girl; the play was a melodrama of the old highly wrought 
school; during one of the most pre ey | scenes I glanced 
at my companion, to find her with cheeks flushed and a pret- 
ty little rain of teardrops showering from her bright eyes. 
I made some laughing remark, hoping to break the spell and 
cheer her a bit, when, to my surprise, she turned upon me in 
great indignation and said, ‘‘ Do let me alone, I'm having a 
perfectly lovely time.” 

here seems to be a charm to many ae ng attaching itself 
to cemeteries, and not a few persons make a visit to their 
burial-ground a feature in the entertainment of their out-of- 
town guests. A certain prestige goes, apparently, with own- 
ing a plot in a beautiful cemetery. I once heard a woman, 
who was trying to place some new acquaintances, ask, 
“Where do they bury?” 

Not re ago I was visiting at a pleasant house; upon the 
dinner table a jar of lovely roses gave color to the china and 
giuss and lent perfume to the feast. In response to my ex- 
pressed admiration, my hostess, dear lady, remarked: ‘‘ Yes, 
they are lovely. I spent the afternoon in the graveyard, and 
I picked them from our plot.” My dinner went wrong after 
that. The viands seemed but funeral-baked nieats all, and I 
could think of nothing but that depressing verse, 

“Other summers yet to come 
That I shall never 
And other roses yet to m 
From dust that I shall be.” 

I don’t know that. my friend was so far wrong after all. 
A beautiful flower lost A her none of its loveliness from its 
blooming in the City of the Dead; and perhaps her action 
had its moral aspect, though it certainly was a bit uncanny. 
Apropos of a fondness for attending funerals, a droll incident 
occurred up in the mountains of Massachusetts the other 
day. Takinga driving trip in the early autumn we came one 
day, about noon-time, to a small settlement on the rounded 
top of a well-grown hill; our appetites, whetted by the 
mountain air, demanded satisfaction, and dinner must be had. 
We applied at a little inn, only to find that the place was 
untenanted except by a small maid who could tell us only 
that family and boarders had gone to a funeral. After a 
consultation we decided to make an effort to obtain dinner 
at some one of the farm-houses about. Sorry luck awaited 
us. We tried house »fter house. Met everywhere by batred 
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doors, or the information, given by some small child left in 
charge, that “ the folks had gone ter ther funeril.” Finally 
we came to a hanse bearing the sign of ‘‘ Post-office,” and 
with small hope made one more effort. In the kitchen, 
which served also as the post-office, we found the post- 
mistress, poor woman, in tears, the cause for which, she ex- 

lained, being that her duties prevented her attending ‘‘ the 

uneral.” We asked sympathetically the name of the de- 
ceased, and were surprised at the answer, that she did not 
know the name of the woman, but she had been staying at 
Farmer Brown’s, down at the foot of the hill. We made it 
up to the old lady as best we could by the excitement of 
getting us up a dinner, and the shekels resultant there- 

rom, but I fear we left her even then with a feeling that 
fate had done her out of a good thing in keeping her away 
from the rare social event. All this may serve to show that 
grief is a common property, and that even if it be not our 
own we should take it to ourselves and weep with those who 
weep; or it may teach a lesson that any emotion is dissipated 
by too frequent. exercise, and that it is unwise to create a 
grief, or to ‘‘ sorrow too joyously ” over trouble not our own, 
and beyond our power maxerially to alleviate, lest when the 
griefs that, alas, must one day come nigh and dwell beside 
us are ours we shall have no tears to shed. The lessons 
are there, we can take our choice according to our tempera- 
ment. In any case, economy of grief is not unwise. 

FRANK CHAFFEE. 


GIRLS’ HEADACHES. 


** {7 HEN I went to school,” said a charming grandmother 

of our acquaintance, “‘I never knew what ‘t meant 
to have a headache. Yet my granddaughters complain of 
ye constantly. Something must be wrong. What 
is it 

In the search for causes thus instituted it was at first sus- 
pected that lack of proper ventilation in school or sleeping 
rooms was to blame. is not proving to be the case, the 
food was inquired about, and several things appeared to the 
sensible grandmother to be wrong. 

The girls were allowed to eat what, when, and what quan- 
tity they chose,"not seldom omitting their meals entirely. 
**Don’t force them to eat,” had been the parental injunc- 
tion. ‘‘ Young -people will always eat as much as is good 
for them.” Unfortunately this is not always the case. 
There are many young girls who have no appetites for their 
breakfasts, the really most important meal of the day, and 
if unchecked will start upon their day’s work with no better 
provision to meet its demands than a cup of coffee and a 
cracker. The blood is called to the brain by the first hours 
of study, and the lack of nourishment, though not felt as 
such, is very perceptible in its effects. After two or three 
hours of work the girls can do no more. They are exhausted, 
fretful, unreasonable; their ‘‘ heads ache.” They feel but 
little more appetite for luncheon than for breakfast, and that 
little they satisfy with the least nourishing sorts of food 
which are placed before them. At the late dinner—the only 
meal to which they come of their own ep ete A eat 
more, perhaps too much, in fact, but rarely of that which is 
best suited to their real needs. 

After the grandmother's observations had shown her this 
state of things, she asked that one of ber granddaughters 
might be loaned to her for one year. As all lived in the 
same city, attended the same school, and complained of the 
same trouble, her proposed experiment was a fair one, and 
— girls was loaned to her grandmother for the period 

esired. 

At first Mabel felt it a hardship that she was not allowed 
a late dinner with the rest of the family, but, instead, was 

iven only a light supper, very like that which excited the 
re of the gouty patient in Sandford and Merton, only, in- 
stead of the porridge which accompanied the latter’s prunes, 
Mabel was served with a plentiful supply of good brown 
bread and milk. Like those of the irate gouty man, Mabel’s 
prunes were cooked without sugar. 

Even ‘be first morning after this there was a slighi im- 
provement. Mabel did not feel the usual disgust for food 
which had formerly kept her from reaching the breakfast 
table until the latest allowable moment. Indeed, she felt a 
mild degree of appetite, which enabled her to swallow a 
small portion of the cereal, fruit, and cream which always 
formed the first course of her grandmother's breakfast, 
though she declined the delicately poached egg which suc- 
ceeded. Coffee was prohibited. 

Luncheon, Mabel found, was to be considered her dinner, 
and she was expected to concume a goodly portion of beef, 
lamb, or chicken, and at least one wholesome vegetable. 
Fruit or light puddings were usually her dessert. 

fore a month was out Mabel’s ‘‘ headaches” had be- 
come things of the past. She could work well and easily. 
She was glad to walk or play games with the strongest of 
her fellows. She was happy as she had never been before, 
and as no girl can be who is not eating plainly, regularly, 
and plentifully, as well as otherwise living hygienically. 

The ventilation of school and sleeping rooms is not 80 
often defective now as in the period which intervened be- 
tween the days of fireplaces and of sanitary science, but 
there is still abundant chance for improvement in the ways 
of avoiding draughts and chills, as well as in preventing the 
stagnation of the air. Foul air and cold draughts are alike 
fatal, but the latter are the s jer in their action. A plan 

ractised in a most successful school kept for more than 

orty years in Litchfield, Connecticut, was not to allow a 
draught of air to blow u sitting pupils, but to change 
school-rooms every hour during the months when fires were 
hot necessary. were two large school-rooms, one of 
which was used every alternate hour of the school day, and 
while one was occupied the other was being ex to as 
thorough a draught of air as could be coaxed through it. In 
winter this change was not required, as a large wood fire in 
an open fireplace at each end of the school-room made the 
air constantly fresh. 

The lady who kept this school died long ago and left no 
successor, but many were the mothers who owed both bodily 
and mental stren to her icious training. It was 
noted of her school that in its four decades of existence no 
death had ever occurred in it, and no case of serious illness, 
Her table, thopgh plain, was always oe yr 
with ble and nourishing food. In her time tight lacing 
was the rule, but she would retain no pupil who would wear 
stays. Low thin slippers were all that fashion permitted, 
but Miss Pierce, superior to its dictation, insisted that all 
her girls should be shod in stout high-ankled calf-skin shoes 
over warm <a Out-of-door games received every 
encouragement, and in bad weather an immense open garret 
was used for games of ‘‘shuttlecock and oor” and 
“graces.” At the first signs of a cold, or even of languor, 
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the drooping one was, however anes. sent to bed, 
and kept there on a spare but nourishing diet until she was 
palpably in the best of health and spirits. 

Such was the celebrity of Miss Pierce’s school that pupils 
came to her from the principal cities of the Union. Said 
the quondam pupil who told us the foregoing: ‘ We all 
felt that to be able to say that we had been pupils of Miss 
Pierce was equivalent to a college degree. e studied as 
hard as any modern college student, and not one of us was 
subject to headaches while we were there. We did not 
know what they were.” Heien EvertTson SMITH. 
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Tue house built by Mr. Rudyard Kipling for himself in 
the midst of the hills near Brattleboro, Vermont, is charm- 
ingly situated, and commands a superb view of meadow, 
mountain, and woodland, including a prospect of Mount 
Monadnock and other New Hampshire peaks. The house 
itself is a long frame structure, two stories and a half in 
height above the irregularly laid foundation of stone, and is 

ainted in wood greens and browns that harmonize pleasant- 

with the hill-side at its back. In spite of posters, Mr. 
Ki ling has had difficulty in keeping too-curious visitors off 
of his land and out of the house itself. Near the new dwell- 
ing is the homestead of the Balestiers, into whose famui; 
Mr. Kipling married, and within easy walking distance is 
the tiny cottage wher. Mr. and Mrs. Kipling have spent the 
winter and are still biding the completion of their larger 
home. Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, the novelist’s father, who 
is now staying with them, has been for twenty-eight years 
in the civil service in India. His son apparently takes 
kindly to American rural life, and may be met tramping 
about the Wooded roads, gun in hand, in heavy boots, shoot- 
ing suit, and huge gray felt hat wreathed with a white 
pugree—a picturesque figure who might have stepped out 
of a book of subtropical adventure. 

—The mother of the late mind-reader Washington Irving 
Bishop has recently married Lucius Langton Nicholas, a 
——- of an Emperor of Ruasia. During the war 

rs. Nicholas was a famous nurse in military hospitals. 

—The Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Edinburgh, the 
Duchess of Connaught, the Princess Christian, and the 
Duchess of Fife were among the illustrious personages who 
acted as stall-keepers and sold cigarettes, sunshades, fruit, 
flowers, etc., at the recent fair held in London to raise $125,- 
000 for building an appropriate habitation for the United 
Service Institution. 

—A druggist’s certificate has been awarded to Miss Ella 
G. Nash, a graduate of the Boston College of Pharmacy, who 
passed the rd of Examination. 

—There were great rejoicings among the pupils of M. 
Benjamin Constant upon his election to a membership in 
the French Academy. A reception was given him at one 
studio by the men there, and a triumphal arch of roses and 
laurels was erected by his girl pupils in his studio in the 
Passage des Panoramas. Besides this, the staircase to the 
street was lined with young girls, each of whom held aloft 
a long spray of flowers or a palm branch as the painter de- 
scended, forming a floral canopy over his head. 

—An Indian woman, Miss Minnehaha, is a trained nurse 
in the New York Woman’s Hospital. 

—A prize of one hundred guineas has been awarded Miss 
Agnes May Clerke, an Irish woman, by the Royal Institution 
of London, for her works on astronomy. 

—The estimate of the amount given by the late Senator 
Stanford to the Leland Stanford Senter Jniversity reaches 
twenty millions of dollars. The buildings alone cost a mill- 
ion dollars. Senator and Mrs. Stanford were conspicuously 
liberal in their donations when they were in Washington, re- 
membering every charity hospital and orphan asylum in the 
city by a generous check at Christmas. They also gave a 
yearly dinner to the Senate pages, accompanying this by 
gifts, and provided an annual lunch and presents for the 
telegraph and messenger boys of the city. Each page re- 
ceived a gift from the Seneter each Christmas of a up aalier 
gold piece. 

—Miss Alice Heald, who has been suggested as the Repub- 
lican nominee for State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Iowa, is thirty-five years of age, and has for several 
years been a county superintendent of public schools, and 
was last year appointed a member of the State Board of 
Education. The movement in favor of her nomination has 
been heartily endorsed by prominent educators throughout 
the State. 

—The ery house in which Lieutenant Peary and his 
arty will dwell during their winter sojourn in Greenland 
as been in course of construction for some months. It will 

be 35 feet long, 16 wide, and 13} high, and will contain ac- 
commodations for the twelve men who are to compose the 
= . When it is in position on the shores of Inglefield 

ulf a stone wall five feet high and two feet thick will be 
built around it to shelter it from the arctic blasts. Tar 
paper is laid between the walls of the house for the sake of 
added warmth. > 

—Eight thousand dollars, the entire fortune of Miss Mary 
Wales, a spinster of Boston, was recently bequeathed by her 
to Otto, her pet tomcat. 

—Queen Marie Henriette of Belgium is the last one of 
the five noble ladies who have received from the present 
Pope the decoration of the Golden Rose. The others thus 
honored are the queens of Spain and Portugal, the Em- 
press of Austria, and the Countess d’Eu, of Brazil. 

—Over $106,000 was netted by the recent sale in Paris of 
the collection of pictures belonging to M. Coquelin ainé. 

—Mrs. Siannard, who is perhaps better known to the 
reading public by her pseudonyme of John Strange Win- 
ter, is — as saying that her husband offered his 
hand to within four days of their first meeting, and 
was accepted. Her marriage is said to be exceptionally 


happy. 

pn the forty-four years that Colonel David M. Stone, 
of the Journal of Commerce, has done newspaper-work he 
has never allowed himself a single vacation. For the four 
years previous to his recent departure from active jour- 
nalism he had had no editorial assistant, and had written 
with his own hand over three hundred leading editorials in 
each year, besides bestowing much time and attention upon 
the business conduct of his paper: He had passed his 
ee birthday before he aside his pen to take 
his well-earned rest, 








A PHASE OF DRESS REFORM. 


» ESS reform has taken such Protean shapes that it would 
| eem that there is nothing new to be said, but a prophet 
has lately arisen with ideas of her own, and some of them 
ire built upon such a sensible foundation, aud are so pleasing 
to the eye, that they seem to merit careful consideration 
The name of this new reformer is Mrs. Mary Pury King, 
and she has recently been engaged to lecture on the subject 
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as a regular instructor at the Teachers’ 
College when she returns from a two 
years leav« 
Europe 

She has never written or talked 
much on the subject, but has spent 
years in making practical tests of ber 
ideas by trying them on herself; and 
recently, just’ before sailing for the 
Old World, she stood up before the 
pupils of the college and illustrated 
her theories by exhibiting the gar 
ments and wearing them 

She first appeared in a dainty blue 
and white gingham with large puffed 
sleeves, deep lace cuffs, a wide lace 
collar or bertha, the waist short with 
a belt. and having the skirt finished 
with a shirred ruffle, the whole giving 
very much the effect of a modified 
Empire gown 

This dress,” said Mrs. King, *‘is 

about as easy to make as the simplest 
gingham apron It is cut on the eame 
principle as all my gowns—all in ove 
piece from head to foot, and with as 
few seams as possible. You see,” un 
fastening the belt, ‘‘how it hangs in 
the princesse, or rather like the Mother 
Hubbard, shape, a8 this, being a thin 
material, admitted of a slight fulness 
in the front 

‘These sleeves are straight pieces of 
stuff gathered at the bottom, and hav- 


f absence to be spent in 
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Fig. 1.—Lace Botero Jackxet.—[{See Fig. 2.] 
For diagram and description see patteru-sheet Supplement. 


ing a shirr at the inner seam from bottom to armhole, which 
draws up and makes the puff. This can be let out when 
the garment is to be washed, and it is again a straight piece 
of goods. The extra shirring at the top of the flounce can 
also be let out for laundering. The lace cuffs are adjusta- 
ble, as is also the collar. 

“This gown has no lining, as indeed none of my gowns 
have. I believe in cleanliness, and a lining can be worn 
but a few times before it is soiled. I must have something 
that can be washed, so I wear slips under all my dresses. 
This slip answers the purpose of lining and petticoat, and 
does away with bands about the waist. You can have it 
made of washable silk, pongee, lawn, muslin, cambric, or 
out! ng flannel 

‘“* This is a high-necked slip.” 

The lecturer held up to view a garment very much re- 
sembling a night-gown. It was made of écru pongee, the 
full sleeves simply gathered into a band of embroidery, and 





Fig. 1.—Summer Wrap ror Exvperty Lapy. Fig. 2.—Brarwep Net Caps. 
For pattern and description see No. VILL on pattern- For pattern and ote see No. 
shect Supplement. XX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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low-necked, with tiny sleeves, like a chemise or corset cover, 
and was daiutily trimmed with torchon lace, including the 
flounce which edged the bottom. 

“This slip,” said Mrs. King, ‘is for wear with evening 
dress, or if coolness is desired it can be worn under a high- 
necked washable gown. 

‘I do not put my collars on the outside, where they stand 
for mere shams, but I cut out my gown about the neck, and 





Dorrep Musiix ve Laing Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


show the white of the slip under- 
neath. 

“The principal ends that 1 am aim- 
ing at in woman’s dress are lightness, 
freedom of movement, and the elimina- 
tion of undue pressure upon any part 
of the body. 

‘IT wear this little under- waist prin- 
cipally to have something to which to 
attach the stocking suspender, and as 
a support for an extra skirt, should I 
need one for street wear.” 

The waist in question was only about 
six inches long, and was such a funny- 
looking little affair that the young wo- 
men of the college giggled audibly. It 
did not come down quite to the waist- 
line, was full across the bust, and sim- 
ply had straps to pass over the shoul- 


der. Of course it had no bones, as Mrs. 


King would not have such an abomi- 
nation about her. 

“It is short, as you see,” said the 
lecturer, ‘‘ because at the waist-line and 
about the hips the body should have 
perfect freedom. If the corset stopped 
at the waist it would not be half as 
hurtful as it is. But the viselike con- 
trivance compresses the sensitive organs 
below the waist, and reduces the mus 
cles that should hold them up to abso 
lute flabbiness through lack of exercise, 
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The slip instead of the dress lining is based on common- 
sense and cleanliness, The latter point might be especiall 
emphasized. Fleshy or exceedingly warm-blooded people 
often find it uncomfortable to wear anything between the 
lining of the gown and their bare shoulders and arms. Under 
such circumstances how long does it take ~~ fabric to be- 
come unfit for wear to a fastidious person? If the garment 
is unlined it can be worn over a‘slip without extra heat or in- 
crease of bulk. Then, too, clothing which is not skin-tight 
is always cooler. 

The unwashable fabric never comes in contact with the 
skin, and that which does can be cleansed as often as the 
wearer chooses. The glimpse of white guipure showing 
about the neck at once suggests daintiness of dress. The 
slip instead of an under-waist does away with two bands, 
those of waist and skirt, aud answers also for a petticoat or 
dress-skirt lining. 

A theory of gracefully draping, rather than encasing the 
body in an unyielding frame-work of bones and buckram, 
not only appeals to logic from the point of view that we 
want to use rather than. abuse our bodies, but it convinces 
from an artistic and esthetic stand-point. 

The small amount of goods needed is another advanta- 
geous point. Most dress-reform garments have been rather 
complicated and difficult to make. The simplicity of these 
gowns would constitute every woman her own dressmaker 
if she chose. At any rate, very little time would be needed 
in the making. 

A Japanese woman makes a summer gown in half a day: 
why could not an American do nearly as well? 

Mrs. King is what would be called ‘‘thick-set.” She is 
short. necked, inclined to stoutness, and the very opposite of 
a ‘‘willowy” figure. Her face is bright, pleasant, and fair, 
but not handsome. In a choked-up, prim, tailor-made gown 
she would be commonplace. 

But note how this far-seeing woman grasps the doubtful 
problem. She cuts the™necks of her gowns low, with al- 
ways some dainty embroidery or lace cuddling her plump 
white throat. She draws attention from the stoutness of 
her waist by the pretty garniture ‘of arms and shoulders. 
The waist is made so short that you are in doubt, anyway, 
as to whether it is slim or not, and the flowing folds of her 
gown lend a sort of bewitching mystery to other lines of the 
figure 

Just the slightest fringe of hair left the smooth white fore- 
head bare; the brown locks were arranged in little bunches 


WS A of curls and puffs at each side, with a high comb in the 
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back; when, behold! an ordinary woman became a most 
fascinating pi 2—and this, too, without heels or corsets! - ’ 
ating picture—and this, too, witho ean Et bene, Fig. 4.—Back View or BLack GRENADINE Dress, 
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Gown witTH ACCORDION-PLEATED TRIMMING. 
For pattern and description see No. IL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


“We have become so accustomed to this armorlike en 
casing of the waist and hips that unless this part of the 
gown fits like a glove many women do not feel dressed. So 
in order to introduce a reform here it is necessary to make 
the transition as gentle as possible. 

Directly one takes away from the trimness of the waist 
and hips one needs something to divert the eye or excuse it, 
This is done by a little ingenuity in arranging the trimming. 
The upper part or chest region of the body seems to me the 
part to be decorated. For this reason I would cut away the 
neck, square, V-shaped, or round, and edge it with passe- 
menterie, showing a pretty guimpe or slip underneath, or I 
would trim it with lace, galloon, or embroidery. 

*The girdling of the gown is what gives character to it, 
My little girdle jackets are not likely to set smoothly, so I 
have them covered with embroidery, and the eye is diverted 
from the lack of fit. When there are places that are bound 
to wrinkle, I put so many wrinkles crosswise that people 
don't notice the creases. My rule is always to modify 
troublesome points by decoration.” 

The next gown in which Mrs, King appeared was made 
of brown cloth with puffed brown satin sleeves, a small 
Figaro jacket of brown velvet embroidered in silk of the 
same color, and fastening just below the bust to form a 
girdle. The skirt had a narrow ruffle edged with velvet. 

‘There is no lining in this gown. It is worn like the 
others, over a slip,” said Mrs. King. ‘‘ You put this cloth 
over a tight lining and you at once destroy the individu- 
ality of the goods. You buy a material for the weave, the 
fall of the folds, the vibration of the woof, but the moment 
you strain it over a lining that has nothing in common with 
it you lose the character of the goods. This gown can be 
worn in the street, and takes four or five yards of double- 
width material.” 

Another dress worn by Mrs. King was an evening gown 
of white lawn. The neck was cut low, and edged with a 
ruffle of the same. The full puffed sleeves were tied up like 
a baby’s slip at the shoulder with butterfly bows of white 
satin ribbon, showing underneath a little sleeve of lace, 
which fell nearly to the elbow. A broad white satin ribbon 
sash was tied at the back, and fastened in front with a large 
filigree silver buckle, and the skirt was edged with a shirred 
ruffle. 

‘This gown,” said Mrs. King, ‘‘ with the exception of the 
buckle, cost ten dollars, and took about one day to make. 
It will go into the tub when it is soiled, and it will be very 
easily laundered, as these sleeves are only straight pieces of 
cloth, the tying of the ribbon makes the puff ; it is all in one 
piece from neck to toe, the girdle making the waist ; and 
the shirrs of the ruffle can be let out.” 

Think of an evening gown for ten dollars! Most of the 
women present blinked in a bewildered manner, and could 
scarcely believe the evidence of their senses. 

Mrs. King wore with her different costumes a pair of low 
bronze shoes without heels. She never wears heels, and 
she always wears low-cut shoes, as she believes that the high 
boot restrains the freedom of the muscles of the foot, and in 
walking without heels full play of these muscles is espe- 
cially desirable. When she wishes extra warmth she wears 
gaiters. 





Ore. Se i aac *. Fig. 1.—Frock ror Grrt From ‘Fig. 2.—Biack GrenaprnE Dress. Fig. 3.—Sarrt Waist AND TROUSERS 
Certain points in Mrs. King’s scheme of dress reform 12 ro 14 YEARS OLD. (See Fig. 4.] ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
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THE CORNER-STONE OF TRUTH. 


\ 7 HEN enuset rays have touched the earth with 
gold 
I oft have dreamed and built my castles fair, 
Thinking I heard Love's story to me told, 
Yet at the night bat soliiade was there. 


But now [ dream—at noon and darkest night— 


Nanght but a gentle loving face I see. 
And time goes on—bat leaveth Love's delight— 
My dreams are founded on reality. 


Fuiave. Soorr Mines. 


IN THE LIFE OF A TREE. 


THINK there is a time in the life of a tree 

when it is dissatisfied, and sorrows that it 
was not born to be something else. 

When it was a young sapling it grew 
among others of its kind, and they shared 
the sunshine and the air together. But the 
gardener, who looked far ahead, saw that 
with proper cultivation this sapling would 
become one of the straightest and strongest 
and handsomest trees of the forest. 

So he dug up the ground all about it and 
loosened its roots, he pruned and trimmed 
its branches into sightly shape, and he cut 
down and carried away all the other saplings 
which grew near or which were weaker or 
misshapen. And the young sapling was left 
standing alone, with the ground around it 
torn and bare 

Then it bemoaned its condition. ‘‘If I 
had only been a vine,” it lamented, ‘‘ I should 
have something to lean upon. Now I must 
stand by myself, and bear the driving of the 
storm and the fierce heat of the sun. Those 
of my kind are swaying in the breezes far 
above me, but I have no one to rustle my 
leaves against when the air is soft. The 
very ground around my feet is rent and har- 
rowed, until my roots are loose in its em- 
braces.” 

“ You are to be a tree,” answered the gar- 
dener, sternly, ‘‘and not a vine. Therefore 
your business is to grow up straight and tall 
and strong, as nature intended. You may 
some day give strength; you can never claim 
it from others. Your comrades down here 
are gone forever; look for them up higher! 
The ground around you is torn indeed, and 
why? Because your roots are meant to strike 
wider and deeper, and deeper yet!” 

Then the gardener saw that the young sap- 
ling was still trembling, and he spoke more 
kindly ‘ Little one, trust me. True wis- 
dom {s to will to do the thing, however hard, 
that nature points out. Thereby come 
strength and growth.” 

Now there are some trees to which the 
gardener has said that, and they understood. 
And those are the trees which have grown 
to be the strongest and grandest trees of the 
forest, so that men come from great distances 
to look upon their beauty. 


FANCY:WORK FOR SUMMER 
LEISURE. 
BY M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


T is hard to tell why, when the summer 
days are long and the summer sun is hot, 
the indefatigable embroiderer grows more 
and more industrious; but so it is, and great 
are the achievements of the piazza-haunter 
during the summer solstice. It is said that 
the idle are the ones on whom the heat falls 
heaviest, and this perhaps is the secret of the 
embroiderer’s industry 
N. P. Willis said, when our grandmothers 
were young, that a pretty woman was never 
so charming as when her white hands flut- 
tered dovelike over the red and blue wools, 
or her lovely head bent like a lily over her 
embroidery frame. Judging by the little 
crowd of men who stop to — with the 
girls who take their work to shady benches 
and cool piazzas at summer resorts, the 
flattering poet’s remark will find ready in- 
dorsement by the present generation. Odd- 
ly enough, too, the women whose white hands 
now ‘‘ flutter dovelike” over their work are 
wearing the same cut and style of waist and 
own that made their grandmothers charm- 
oy or was it their great-grandmothers? 
As the oddity or novelty of the fancy- 
work in hand attracts attention, and fur- 
nishes one more topic for conversation, 
summer workers will not choose amiss in 
selecting for themselves one of the curious 
open-work table centres which are said to 
be modelled after some Scandinavian house- 
hold plenishings. The basis is a great 
square, made like a trellis with thick white 
cotton braid, such as is used in trimming 
outing dresses. The braid is from three- 
quarters to an inch and a half in width, and 
the open diamonds between the cross stripes 
are correspondingly large. In the original 
model doubled stripes of white linen were 
used instead of the braid, but the latter is an 
improvement. To get the openings even it 
is best to take a large sheet of brown wrap- 
ping-paper, and mark it with equidistant 
diagonal lines all running one way, and then 
cross it with lines running diagonally the 
other way. Then the braid can be i 
upon the lines, till at each place where the 
upper line of braid crosses the lower the two 
are sewed firmly together by a few stitches. 
These stitches can be taken with very coarse 
thread, and after they are done the paper 
can be tornaway. Upon each of the intersec- 
tions, after these stitches are taken, is em- 
broidered an apple blossom or a wild rose in 
yink silk. The flower is stamped upon a 
fittie square of linen which is basted upon 
the foundation, and the embroidery stitches 
are taken through the braid. The flower 
should be large enough to project slightly 
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beyond the braid, which gives it the effect, 
after the button-hole edge has been wrought 
and the muslin cut away, of being lightly 
laid in position just as a real flower might 
rest. A border for this table centre is made 
by pauting the projecting ends of the braid, 
and sewing a small white crochet-covered 
ring to the point. 

One of the whims of the hour is a fanc 
for elaborate patch-work bed-spreads. It 
not silk quilts which are qeleed. but the 
strange, inartistic, calico abominations upon 
which time and patience were squandered 
in the > of old. There is to the untutored 
eye but little to admire about them, but all 
tastes are not alike, and old chests are ran- 
sacked and curiosity shops haunted by re- 
vivalists in the hope of stumbling upon a 
pine-tree, oak-leaf, rising-sun, or -cabin 
quilt. If any woman is ambitious of copy- 
ing the article she must procure a oun 
sized cotton sheet and apply the pattern she 
approves with fine stitches. The work is 
not to be confounded with the patch-work 
which is made by overhanding small bits of 
calico together. In the now popular style 
the designs are cut from red, orange, or blue 
cotton generally, but one color being used 
upon a quilt. The ‘‘rising sun” is natural- 
ly enough a disk of yellow cotton with a sur- 
rounding of rays made of the same muslin. 
At the shop of a second-hand dealer in New 
York is shown a most elaborate and very 
old specimen of this grotesque kind of work. 
It represents a tree as long and wide as 
the quilt. The foliage, which is extremely 
scanty, being confined to the extreme end of 
the larger limbs, is of a nondescript charac- 
ter. ne quality and variety of the fruit 
border on the miraculous, cherries, berries, 
apples, oranges, and pears seeming to have 
ripened simultaneously in great profusion on 
the same angular boughs. Unlike most of 
the quilts, this one exhibits a variety of tint, 
each fruit being represented in its own color. 
It should be said, lest the fad seems crazier 
than it is, that these odd relics are only used 
for hangings in the present age. 

If only as a protection from mosquitoes, a 
summer afghan is needed for a baby-car- 
riage. It is desirable to have them as thin 
as possible, and frequently lace insertion is 
used in rows, alternating with satin ribbons, 
to make the entire spread of. A lining of 
thin white silk, or silk to match the ribbons, 
adds much to the beauty and but little to 
the weight of these carriage robes, which are 
more or less expensive according to the 
value of the lace of which they are made. 

A very economical one is made of a 
breadth of Brussels net, of the coarse open 
mesh used in upholstery, 7.e., window cur- 
tains, bed-spreads, etc. The net is plaided 
by strips of lace ladder insertion, into 
which is first run light blue baby -ribbon. 
An edge for the afghan is made by tying in 
long-looped bows of the ribbon at the ends 
of the strips of lace. Like the other, this 
afghan may be lined with silk if desired. 
If more elaboration is wished for, it may be 
given by working with blue floss silk large 
long-stitched stars or daisies in the square 
spaces of lace between the ribbons. Simple 
afghans, which will need no lining and which 
can be washed whenever soiled, are made of 
Swiss muslin woven with pin dots placed 
very close together. The top and bottom 
are each cut into a long point upon which is 
gathered a frill of the Swiss. A long button- 
hole, through which to slip a ribbon, is 
made in eac int, and the two are brought 
together on the middle of the afghan like 
envelope flaps, and tied on the right side 
with a satin ribbon three inches wide. 

Fancy -workers who are lavish of both 
time and money are still achieving things 
of beauty with the beautiful jewelled em- 
broidery that I have previously mentioned 
in these articles. Rich embroidery, if in a 
good state of preservation, can be cut from 
a soiled or faded ground and applied upon 
new material with an enrichment of jewels 
tbat will brighten it up wonderfully. I have 
seen the many-colored embroidered figures 
cut from a gray satin Persian shawl, and 
applied upon pale green short-napped plush 
with great success. The figures were couched 
down invisibly, that is, with fine sewing 
silk and small stitches which lost them- 
selves in the plush. The — connect- 
ing stems were left out, and slender gold 
cord used in their stead. A profusion of 
emeralds, Rhine- stones, and rubies sewed 
directly upon the embroidery made a very 
brilliant showing, and the piece of work was 
as handsome when finished as if the needle- 
work had all been executed in the usual 
manner directly upon the material. But of 
course not every one possesses embroidery 
which can be transferred. 

Another method of employing jewels, as 
the pierced imitations are courteously called, 
is to first embroider a design, and then dec- 
orate the ground beyond the pattern with 
the gems, Only 1 pieces can be done in 
this way, as larger ones would be clumsy. 
One specimen worth imitating is a Prayer- 
book cover, which is not removable, but se- 
curel¥ adjusted by the bookbinder’s aid. 

In the centre of one side are embroidered 
a cross and crown done with gold-colored 
silk. On the other side are lilies worked 
with white silk. The material is thick 
white satin, but it is so thickly studded with 
jewels that not very much of it is discern- 
ible. Only moon-stones and Rhine-stones are 
used, and they are very small, and put on in 





rosette form, with the 


alternate arrangement 
of a clear stone in the middle with a sur- 


rounding of moon-stones, and vice versa. The 
beautiful Prayer-book, which is a bridal gift, 
closes with a heavy silver clasp. 

As a means of changing or refreshing old 
picture-frames, bolting-cloth lighted up with 
a running pattern dove with silver paint is 
very successful. It is for a mat or for cover- 
ing a defaced plain frame that the material 
is used. In the latter case the wood must 
first be covered with sheet wadding under 
white siik or soft muslin, over w the 
bolting-cloth is stretched after it is touched 
with the silver. A little fan of the material 
can be put on each corner of the frame, or 
silver leaves can be easily found where art- 
ists’ outfittings are sold, and glued or tacked 
over the corners. As no such device is per- 
missible on a mat, a piece of bolting- 
large enough to cut it without seams must 
be used. square cut out from the centre 
will be found useful for small ap my 
frames. Pale yellow or white India of 
the closest and finest quality can be used in 
the same way. Whichever is used, the silver- 
ing must be done with a piece of blotting- 

aper behind the material to keep the lines 
Tom spreading, by absorbing some of the 
moisture. 


HADN’T DEVELOPED YET. 


7 old lady who declined to employ a 
certain physician because he was only 
‘a practising physician, and therefore not a 
full-fledged medical man,” has found her 
rototype in the young doctor told of by a 
nch journal. 

He was twenty-six years of age, but looked 
no more than twenty. Having accepted an 
invitation to a party in Pari was intro- 
duced to several ladies as Dr. So-and-so, 
when one of them said: ‘‘ What? So young 
and already a doctor?’ 

‘Yes, madame,” said he, apologetically; 
“I am a doctor, but as yet I attend only 
very little children.” 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over ~ years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
eucceas, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part a 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 





VALUABLE BUT NOT COSTLY. 

Ir may save you a great deal of trouble iu cook- 
ing. Try it. e refer to the Gail Borden 
Braud Condensed Milk, regarded by most house- 
keepers as absolutely essential in callacry uses, and 
unsurpassed in coffee. All Grocers and Druggists 
sell the Eagle Brand.—{ Adv. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
af; Breakfast Cocoa 


es = Absolutely Pure and 






a@oup. It is delicious, nour 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Why Not Be 
Refreshed? 


Why not be healthy, cool, stimu- 
lated ? 
A cup of Cold Bouillon made from 


Cudahy s 
Fluid Beef- 


Rex Brand 


is the ideal summer drink. 
It’s a food, a stimulant, a joy. 


Why Not 
Drink It? 


Send 6c stamps for postage on sample 
Rex Fluid Beef, mailed free. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING 
South Omaha, - . 





Nebraska. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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SHOPPING 7°. cians 
experience, Road laste, Be. withont charge Crchia 
ARPER’S CATALOGUE, 


thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on re 








ceipt of ten cents. 
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jeasant to the taste, the refresh- 
a) properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effec tolls ¢ cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 


Headaches Fevers, and ntly curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 


eens tele 


without weakening them, and it is perfectl from 

bp objectionab substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
y all druggists in 50 cent and $1.0 

we it is man tured by the CALIFORNIA FLU 

SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 

package, also the name Syrup of Figs; bein, 

well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 


offered. 


By MARIA LOUISE POOL 


KATHARINE 
A Novel. 

al, $1 25. 

** Katharine North” is, from an artistic and 
literary standpoint, Miss Pool’s best work, and 
will take high rank among the novels of the 
year. The story is an intensely interesting 
one, and is most skilfully constructed.— Boston 
7 vaveller. 

One of the best novels given the reading 
public for a long time, and its character sketch- 
ing is wonderful, clear yet well defined, like 
the etching of a master. Her characters are 
not wooden men and women; they seem to 
work out their own salvation or destruction in 
their own particular style. —S¢. Louis Republic. 





NORTH. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
al, $1 25. 


Ornament- 


Miss Pool’s novels have the characteristic 
qualities of American life They have an in- 
digenous flavor The author is on her own 
ground, instinct with American feeling and pur- 
pose.—V. Y. Tribune 

The dialogues are very natural, and the book 
is very wholesome reading. No one who be- 
gins it will be able to give it up until the last 
page has been reached and mastered.—/N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce 

The pictures of life in the New England vil- 
lage are drawn with a hand of unusual clever- 
ness.— Boston Courier 


ROWENY IN BOSTON. 
A Novel. 
$1 25. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Isa surprisingly good story. . Itisa very 
delicately drawn story in all partic ~alars. It is 
sensitive in the matter of ideas and of phrase. 
Its characters make a delightful company. It 
is excellent art and rare entertainment.—J/. Y. 
Sun 

Like Rowena at her brush, Miss Pool may be 
said to have the ‘‘touch.” By a few lively 
strokes of her pen, her characters are made 
clear in outline, and are then left to explain 
themselves by their own words and actions.— 


Nation, N. Y. 
DALLY. 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 25. 

A delightful story. .. . The story is alive from 
the first to the last ‘chapter, and is of absorbing 
and intense interest.— Watchman, Boston. 

There is not a lay figure in the book ; all are 
flesh and blood creations. . .. The humor of 


‘* Dally” is grateful to the sense ; it is provided 
in abundance, together with touches of pathos, 
an inseparable concomitant. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


3” The above works are for sale by ail book- 
sellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part oj the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Free Dark Rooms 


at the World’s Fair. 


Every amateur photographer who at- 
tends the World's Fair will want a com- 
plete photographic record of his trip. 
To assist him in this we have erected a 
Free Dark Room Building within the 
Fair grounds and equipped it with every 
convenience for changing films and 
plates. Competent attendants will be in 
charge to make slight repairs—assist 
any Kodaker that may have trouble in 
working his camera, or replace any 
Kodak,that is not in good order, with one 
that will ‘work satisfactorily. 

The use ofthe dark room and the 
attendance will be absolutely free. In 
short, we propose to help every Kodaker 
get full value for the $2.00 which must 
be paid the World's Fair authorities 
for the privilege of making pictures on 
the grounds. 


EASTIAN KODAK CO., 


Send cents for 
sample World's tha ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
View, 4x 5. 


Sse ago [ffoThxrd 


Bought over 10,000 et Rac and Tumble” 
suits from us last season. We will sell 


10,000 outside of Chicago through our Mail 
rder partment. 
The “Rough and 


Tumble” suits are the 
very best that can be 
made. They are dou- 
ble-seated, they are 
extra seamed, they 
have the “can’t-come- 
off” buttons. 
Our standing offer 
is, if a boy rips one he 
is a new suit free. 
ith each suit goes 
an extra pair of pants, 
a hat or Stauley cap, 
and two pairs of ex- 
tra heavy ribbed fast black stockings. 
The wonder part is the price, $5.00. 
Samples of cloth sent. In ordering give 
size of hat and stockin Include 50 cents 
for mailing charges. "Request at same time 
our new Pal and Winter shopping list. 
You'll quickly see how much money we save 
on all sorts of dry goods. Address 








1784, 


1893. In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Seld by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








‘ * 
¢Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 


; Liebig Company’s: 





Extract of Beef: 


‘ 
: best way to improve and strengthen$ 





plittle of this famous product. ‘ 
, 7 











THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
200 West 23d Street, New York 


affords thorough instructio ~ in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, 
and makes a specialty of t 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
It is Ss only school of the kind in the world in which the in. 


structe re practical head designers, and architects from the 
leac fing e sti ablishments in the city 


Tuition, $50.00 a Year 
Catalogues free. For further information apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secreta ary. 


RRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
2 HAIR a SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 

baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
rad Makes the oe thick and soft. 
~~} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

wi kin. Heals cute, burns, bruises and 

_qprains, All druggists or by mail 60 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 













Made of natural OURLY Hair, 


who wear their _—_ 





the m'fr for 4 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall 


Mme. Celia Conklin’s 
CURLING CREAM. 


The best preparation on the market 
for holding the Hair in Curl, Bangs, 
and Frizzes, absolutely harmless. It 
is an excellent tonic for the hair. Once 
tried always used. Price,25 and soc. 
Enclose ac. stamp for latest directions 
how to use perfumes. 


P. B. Keys, 405 State St., 








Chicago, mn. 


OMEN TO TAKE CROCE’ To po. 
bY SMELAT HOMES: ey 








Use Dr. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 





Shlesinger & Mayer, 


BALL'S KABO 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 





Satisfactory im all respects 
CORSETS eet e= 


CHICACO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York- 





THE 
Wauregan Mills 
ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 


Irish Lawns 


TRACE MARK. 


The Trade Mark is on every piece. 


Beware of imitations. 


ion Preserved, 


HEBF 











DR 


VIOLA CREAM 


Liver -Mo 
Sunburnand 





G. C. BITTNER & co., TOLEDO, O. 


Steel oi?SeEs Pens 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
NOW EXHIBITED AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 


Manufactures Build’g, Dept, H, Group 89. 











**‘DOROTHY”’ BABY SYSTEM.$ 
Reform hygienic baby wear; combining health, ¢ 
comfort, and been. No bands. No pins. ‘ 

* Nothing « coudd be ‘tier or more exquisite than the § 

A 

‘ 

« 

‘ 

‘ 










+ Dorethy baby clothes 7m A! v. NIE JENNESS MILLER. 
A set of 10 patterns (long or short clothes),$ 1.00. 
Complete outfits furnished (reform or with bands.) Gar 
ments prepared for finishing a specialty ; easily made. 
(Send stamp for circular). 
Mrs. B.J. & 


UNN, 40 and 42 W 





22d Street, NEW YORK. 

















OH, IF | ONLY HAD HER 
, it is U 
Complexion! Why, it is easily obtained. Use 














WHAT IS CARMELITE? 


It is the lightest weight black silk-and-wool fabric made, and a Priestley. 


yet strong, wit 
general wear. 
Important! 


with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). 


Sheer and as cool as muslin; 


a dust-resistin, surfoce which causes it to be specially desirable for travelling purposes or 
SAT ACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED. 
All the Priestle oo goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, 
Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 
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Why buy anim- 
itation or sub- 
stitute, when 
the genuine 


9 
Pears 
Soap 
is so cheap and 
lasts so long. 


Wears to thin- 
ness of a wafer. 








The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 








Skirts ot eo this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, and 45 
inch widths. 
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Guy de Maupassant. 


THE ODD NUMBER: Thirteen Tales by 
Guy DE MAUPASSANT. The 
by JONATHAN SturGis. An Introduction 
by HENRY JAMEs. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.00. (The ‘‘ Odd Number Series.”) 


M. Guy de Maupassant is seen at his best in this 
baker’s dozen of short stories. Judged by conciseness 
and di of exy ion, they are an array of master- 
pieces. —Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Translation 





OTHER VOLUMES IN 
THE ODD NUIIBER SERIES: 
DAME CARE. By Hermann Sudermann. $1.00. 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. By Alexander 
Kielland. $1.00. 





TEN TALES BY FRANCOIS COPPEE. Ili'd. 
$1.25. 

PASTELS IN PROSE. Illustrated. $1.25, 

MODERN GHOSTS. §:.0o. 

MARIA. By Jorge Isaacs. $1.00. 

THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR-TREE. By 


Giovanni Verga. $1.00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
Sa For sale by all booksellers, or will be sont by the 


publishers, postage to any yy of the United 
States, Canada, or yf + eh on receipt of price. 




































































A 


A DREAM. 


I preamep one night my tonsils said 
My palate was so bad 

It knew not beans from balls of lead, 
Or terrapin from shad 


Whereat my palate got inflamed, 
And shoved my tonsil« back, 

And told them they should be ashamed 
To make such an attack. 


My wisiom teeth plunged in the fusa, 
And gouged each tonsil’s nose ; 

My quarrelsome cesophagus 
rod likewise on their toes ; 


And then my pharynx took a hand, 
And swore that he had heard 

My palate came from Ireland— 
A statement so absurd, 


It made me laugh, and I awoke 
Awoke, alas! to note 
That after al) it was no joke 
To have 80 sore a throat 
Cariyie Srru. 
——————— 

“Oh dear!” sald Mrs. Younghusband. 
myself to-day.” 
“Then I won't speak to you or emile at 
might make you jealoas,” said Younghusband. 

a 

“Don't you think Harry was good to-day, papa?” 
said mamma. “I didn't want him to have any candy, 
and whew a lady offered him some, he said, * No, thank 
you; I don’t care for an 

* Well,” said papa, “ T dcesay he was obedient, but 
he did tell an untruth, yon know, when lie said that.” 

cmnteeeetG meee 

“Why are you so angry with the editor of the 
Bugle?” 

“He ina brute. I sent him a poem, and he sent it 
back with a card saying that Pegasus was a skittish 
beast, and that I onght to attend riding-school for 
fifty years before mounting again.” 

ae 


“I'm not 


ou. It 


“Don't say Iaeen him. That is not correct.” 
* What shall I say ?” 


“IT sore bim,” 


RAMBUNCTIOUS PET 


MISS CITYGIRL (before the accident). “ Loox, MAMIE, THAT MUST BE A PET LAMB. 
TO MEET Us, IT DOESN'T SEEM AT ALL AFRAID.” 


ALL RIGHT, APTER ALL. 


“Yon made a great idiot of yourself. You told that 
Boston girl that you had a nodding acquaintance with 
Kant. He died before you were born.” 

“ Oh, she understood me. I meant that Kant always 


made me sleepy.” 
——— 


“TI hear you have three new babies up at your house, 
Johnny.” 

“ Yessum,” returned Johnny. “ Pair o’ twins and a 
half is what's came.” 

—>__—— 

“That Miss Hawkins never gets things right,” 
growled Henderson, on the hotel piazza. “Do you 
see that tall tree over there? Well, I told her I re- 
membered the time when that tree was so small I 
could jump over it, and how do you suppose she told 
it to Maud Jenkins ?” 

* How ?” 

“Said I told her there was a time when I was big 
enough to jump over it!” 

a 

It was off on Hankinsow’s farm. Parker was visit- 
ing him there for a few days, and at breakfast had ex- 
pressed a desire to enjoy a really fresh egg. 

“Why, certainly,” said Hankinson, ‘‘ My dear, can’t 
we have an egg for Parker?” 

“Tam afraid not, George,” retarned Mrs. H 
forgot to bring any up with you from town.” 

Wherenpon Parker said it was just as well. He 
didn’t care for eggs anyhow. 

> 

“ My dear, Johnny must not use his scroll-saw while 
I am taking my nap. You know it makes me ner- 
vous, Please tell him to sto 

“Johnny isn’t sawing. 
ball game yet.” 

“Oh, he isn’t, eh? I suppose what I heard was an 
echo from a saw-mill somewhere off in the moun- 
taina.” 

“No, Mr. Wilkins, it was not. 
snoring you heard.” 

——_>—_—— 

**T don’t see why people are so hard up these days, 
with things so cheap,” said Lathers. 

“Cheap? What's cheap?” asked Hicks. 

“ Why, the chief aogesity of life never was so cheap 
as itis now. I'm told a dollar isn’t worth more than 


“You 


wg 
Hie isn’t home from the 


It was your own 


sixty cents in the market.” 





WEDDING NOTE 
“THE GROOM WAS SUPPORTED BY His FRIEND Me. B—.” 


See HOW IT Is FRISKING 


Trotter, with much enth 


out there.” 
“And has he written ?” 


‘om! Why, of course!" cried Mrs. 
usiasm. “ Have 


“ Of course he has,” sighed Trotter. 


A oe 


Sor mashing « strew hat, 


Mr. Trotter, “ father was my oO do not fret 
ai ther’s » her.” 5 4 the sight of this mash, 
: Not very wéar,” remarked his wife. For the bard feels regret 
“*No-o, ffot very ay Nelo in Chica- For « trespass so rash. 
arte the World's Pair. Strange quibbles of law 


He never was pat in, 
But this hat was straw, 
And now it is sat in. 


“Yes; we've been in correspondence for 
six months—just ving our relationship, J. A. Macon, 
y_ know. I that he might invite us cities 


Next-poor Nerenpor. “ Why are yy hit- 


“Do ting your little brother so, Johnnie 





are by no means the same. 
vited me to Chi 


hundred dollars.” 
“ Well, are you going to?” 


“To lend him the—” 
* Well, I guess not. 


my love.” 
ete 


Jounny (confidently). ‘* Cette.” 
Provy Moruse “ Oh no. 
Jounny “I dun'no’.” 


don't you remem ber ?” 


os 


“Confound the man who invented the 


thermometer !” 


“Why ?” 


“To accept his invitation—to Chicago.” 

“ Maria,” rejoined Mr. Trotter, “the two 
He has not in- 
I got a letter from 
him last night inviting me to lend him five 


“To what, my dear? Please be explicit.” 
We need the money 


to go to Chicago with ourselves. Peter has 


proved himself to be too distant a relative, 


Proup Mortuer (anzious to show off John- 
ny's proficiency in French). ‘* Now, deary, 
tell Mra. Jones the French for milk.” 

Try again.” 
Prown Morues. “Oh yes, you do. 


Jounny. “I knew it had something to do 
with a hen, but I mixed set and lay up.” 


“Tt it were not for him, we'd never know 
how beastly variable this climate is.’ 


a ppose we corresponded for six th * ‘Cause ma says that he’s going 
y telegraph ?” to be bigger ‘un me, and he says he’s going 
“T mean, has he sent ne an invitation?” to lick me then ; so I'm getting even now. 

“ Yea—that is, he has sent me one.” = 
“What? And forgotten me? Of course 

you're not going.” “ On, it is awful !" said Chappie. 
“ Going to what 7” “What?” 


“Why, that sassiety paper meant to say 
that I was the son of a famous millionaire, 
and how do you suppose they got it printed 7” 


* Millionaire is printed milliner!” 
———_>—_—_ 


Maup (with partner). “ How do you feel, 
Ethel?” 

Erunt. (sitting alone). “ Pine as a fiddle.” 

Maup (#milingly) “What! without a 
bean 7” 





Guuaeyv. “ There is a tribe in Africa whose 

ublic debaters are required to stand on one 
eg, and are not allowed to speak longer than 
they can maintain that position. That 
would be a good rule to introduce into this 
country.” 

Ganeor.ie. “I don’t know but it wonld. 
This country is full now of men who keep 
on arguing even when they haven't a single 
leg to stand on.” 


—— 
on any tomarters?” asked Mra, 


Lait, 


“ Have 


Dimling of her grocer. 

“No, ma'am,” replied the latter, “ but 
I have some very nice potarters.” 

* Keep 'em,” she rejoined, viciously. 





THE FIRST DAY OUT. 


STEWARD. “Dip You RING, sir 7” 


TRAVELLER. “ Yes, stewarp, I-I RANG.” 
STEWARD. “ ANYTHING I CAN BRING YOU, sik?” 


TRAVELLER. “ Y-ves, st-sTewarp. 


THE suIP.” 


DRIVEN AWAY—A CHICAGO ROMANCE. 


“ Behold me now!” 

As he stood before her, with bowed head and in di- 
shevelled clothing, the lady of the house knew at once 
that the tired stranger had met with some keen and 
bitter disappointment. 

“Yes, madam,” he continued, “ behold me now. 
Once the most popular and respected conductor on 
my road, to-day I am homeless, an outcast from my 
own threshold. In years of constant toil I accumula- 
ted a modest property, and locating in one of the most 
respectable parts of Chicago, I built me a little home 
where I hoped, with the flock I had gathered around 
me, to end my days in peace. And now I am turned 
away from my own doors, a hopeless wanderer. There 
is no longer any room for me under my own roof. 
Madam, they came, and I was obliged to go.” 


BUB-BRING ME A CONTINENT, IF YOU HAVE ONE, 
OR AN ISLAND—ANYTHING, STEWARD, 80 L-LUL-LONG AS IT'S SOLID 


lf YOU CAN'T, 8US-SINK 


“ Who came ?” queried the kind lady, broshing away 
a tear that was coursing down his travel-stained cheek. 

The tired traveller replied, as his emaciated frame 
shook. with emotion, “ Alas, madam, my relatives 
from the East !” 


—>—_ 


“T've had a rip in my Sunday coat for a month, but 
it will be fixed when I go home to night,” said Dum- 
equizzle. 

“ How do you know ?” asked Skimgullet. 

“TI bet my wife fifty cents I'd find it there. She'll 
sew it to win the money.” 

* You could have got it sewed at a tailor’s for that.” 

“T know, but I wanted to keep the money in the 
family.” 





NY 








MRS. MORIARTY. “I DO BE WoNDERIN 
PHAT MIKE "LL SAY WHIN HE SEES THE PORT- 
YAIRE ON THE DURE?” 























MIKE. “I ste YEES HAVE CAUGHT ON TO 
THE NEW STYLE TO HANG TOWELS, MARY 
ANN, AND IT's A GOOD WAN,” 






























WITH THE BARBARIAN. 


E are told that the influence of the best 

Japanese art has been long making it- 
self felt in the best European work of the 
day, and a learned critic has declared that 
where the European has been becoming 
more artistic than esthetic, the Japanese are 
more esthetic than artistic—the Japanese 
showing the pure love of beauty and the 
endeavor to touch the most delicate and 
subtle emotions, rather than to excite the 
admiration of the intellect. understanding 
one of the true principles of art in not imi- 
tating and servilely copying nature, but ren- 
dering the impression and suggesting the 
characteristic. 

Michael Angelo said that the true mission 
of art was to raise the soul from earth to 
heaven; and possibly there is a nearness to 
heaven in the enjoyment of that which sug- 
gests the Creator's work in its perfection, for 
true art is itself creation. In the best Jap. 
anese art ove finds marvellous facility and 
dexterity, delicate subtlety and sensilive- 
ness, wide freedom of touch and line, ex- 
quisite harmony of color and purity of tint, 
with an abundant play of humor, a daring 
invention, and an extreme directness of 
method. But chief of all, the critics claim, 
are the Japanese supereminent in the use of 
color—color simple and archaic as the early 
Italian art, but strong and deep, or delicate 
and aerial, as if it had been wrung from the 

yrimal founts of color in the atmosphere. 

heir fine and long-trained sense allows them 
combinations that have all the effect of new 
hues, and gives to each tint a depth and in- 
tensity and clearness and vitality not to be 
rivalled on our own palettes; tints, indeed, 
to be seen on every fine Eas_ern carpet or 
prayer-rug, as well as on the Japanese rice- 
paper and crépe pictures. 

The Japanese also understand the art of 
using gold, especially in decorative fashions, 
in a way that we should think barbaric if we 
did it ourselves aud possibly should make 
barbaric. They render it in drifts, in mists, in 
soft gradations from dust to the solid block, 
in points, in arabesques, in high lights, in 
clouds and masses, heightening effects, sug 
gesting contrasts, and everywhere giving life 
and light. And all this potency of line and 
color and body they do not use for princely 
persons only, but they dash it liberally over 
all the objects of common life—the screen 
that partitions the house of the poor as well 
as that of the rich, the scroll, the dish, the 
fan, the teapot; no object is too small for 
the best thought of the artist who shapes it 
or who decorates it 

It is noticeable that the artist-artisan has 
an appreciable rank among these people, and 
is one held in honor; even the princes often 
practise some form of art; and if any one 
whatever has attained eminence in his work 
even centuries ago, his siguature, the mark 
of his bandiwork, became at that time a 
thing of descent, and his son or his appren- 
tice, and their sons and apprentices, still 
continuing his work, did not, and do not, 
use their own names or signatures, but that 
of the one who first in their peculiar part of 
art reached the height that brought his name 
into sight, a pride in the art being thus fos- 
tered that keeps every one’s effort above the 
level. The Japanese artist, in fact, is never 
the slave of routine or mechanism, but is 
free to please his taste, his imagination, and 
his perception of nature; and those of our 
artistic needle-women who think to find even 
in their embroidery only conventionalized 
sameness will be amazed, upon examination, 
to see the wonderful variety and complexity 
in the midst of their breadth of design 


FEAR. 
Qox E celebrated man, who saw a little 
OO clearer than others, once said, ‘‘ The fear 
of looking like a fool has prevented many a 
man acting like a hero!” 
This unworthy fear, which consists largely 


of self-conceit and self-consciousness, is the | 


great vice to be eliminated in growing from 
the heart, out, There is nothing but love 
which can utterly overpower it. It is that 
love which is a love to God and a love to 
our fellow-men, and which, growing greater 
and greater in the heart, finally casts out 
self-conscious fear as well as every other 
baser thing. Where love grows perfect 
there is room for nothing else. 


DELICIOUS SUMMER 
BEVERAGES 

N the South there is a very general idea 

that cold water is not a healthful drink 

in very warm weather, and a custom has 

long prevailed among the people of offering 

guests refreshing home-brewed drinks, far 

more thirst-allaying than ice-water, many of 

which could scarcely have been surpassed 

in exquisite flavor by the “ nectar that Jupi- 
ter sipped.” 

Great pride was taken in the preparation 
of these beverages, but the rules are very 
simple. The receipts here given are those 
used by the best Southern housekeepers for 
several generations. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Put 2 gallons of ripe 
raspberries in a stone jar, pour over them a 
gal! on of cider vinegar. Let stand 24 hours, 

rain, pour the liquor over a gallon of fresh 
berries, and let stand overnight; strain, and 
allow 1 pint of sugar to every pint of juice. 
Boil and skim. When cold, botile. 


oe 





Stra Acid.—Dissolve 4 ounces of 
citric acid half a gallon of water, and 
— it over 2 gallons of ripe strawberries. 

t stand 24 hours, and drain the liquid off, 
to every pint of which add a nd and a 
half of sugar. Boil, let stand three days, 
and bottle. A few spoonfuls in a glass of 
ice-water make a refreshing drink. Rasp- 
berry and blackberry acid may be made in 
the same way. 

Strawberry Sherbet.—Mash half a gallon of 
strawberries; add a gallon of water and the 
juice of two lemons ,; let stand four hours, 
strain, and add a pound and a half of sugar; 
stir until dissolved, add ice, and drink very 
cold. Currants or other smal! fruit may be 
used in place of strawberries if preferred. 

Shrubs.—Mash a gallon of ripe red cur- 
rants; pour over a pint of strong vinegar 
and a quart of sak water; let stand five 
hours, strain, and add a pound of sugar to 
a pint of juice, let boil, and skim; when 
cool, bottle and seal. A few spoonfuls added 
to a glass of ice-water form a very cooling 
draught. 

English Negus.—Take a quart of currant 
juice, half a pound of loaf-sugar, the rind of 
aun orange cut thin, and one sliced lemon; 
pour three quarts of boiling water over, add 
half a grated nutmeg and a small piece of 
cinnamon bark; strain and cool. Mix ina 
glass with pounded ice and drink. 


Southern Negus.—Take one quart of red 
cherries, three pounds of black-heart cher- 
ries, and four pounds of currants; mash and 
mix all together, and stand away in a cool 
place for three or four days, strain and boil 
the juice; to every pint add half a pound of 
sugar; let cool and bottle. Add two or 
three table-spoonfuls to a glass of ice-water. 

Lemon Beer.—Cut half a dozen lemons 
into slices, and put in a jar with a pound 
of sugar and a gallon oud a half of boiling 
water. Let stand until cool, and add half a 
cup of fresh yeast; let ferment. Bottle, and 
cork very tight. 


| 
Ginger Beer.—Add to 7 gallons of water 7 


pounds of loaf-sugar and 2 ounces of ginger 
root well pounded; let boil an hour; add the 
beaten whites of 5 eggs, and skim carefully. 
Strain the liquor into a large earthen vessel, 
let stand until cold; put in a cask; add the 
juice of half a dozen lemons and a large 
spoonful of yeast. Keep the cask corked for 
two weeks, draw off and bottle. Stand ina 
cool place for two weeks, and the beer will 
be fit for use. 

Soda Beer.—Take 2 pounds of white sugar, 


2 ounces of tartaric acid, 2 spoonfuls of flour, | 


the whites of 10 eggs, the juice of 1 lemon, 
and 2 quarts of water; boil three minutes, 
and bottle when cold. When wanted for 
use, put 2 spoonfuls in a glass, with half a 
teaspoonful of soda, and fill with ice-water. 

Spruce Beer (an old Virginia receipt).— 
Boil a handful of hops with twice as much 
sassafras root in 10 gallons of water; strain 
while hot, and add 1 gallon of molasses, 2 
spoonfuls of essence of spruce, and 3 table- 
spoonfuls of pounded ginger root, put in a 
cask, let stand several hours, and add half a 
pint of yeast. Stop close, let ferment, and 
bottle. 

Metheglin (a very old-fashioned drink).— 
Take 14 pounds of honey and 3 gallons of 
warm water; add half a gill of yeast, and 2 
ounces of hops boiled in a quart of water 
and strained; put in a cask, and pour in cold 
water to make 4 gallons. Let stand three 
or four days; bottle and seal. 

Soda Cream.—Dissolve 1 pound of sugar 
in a pint of water, let boil, add the juice of 
3 lemons, and the whites of 3 eggs beaten to 
a froth; stir over the fire for four minutes, 
strain; when cold, bottle. Put four table- 
spoonfuls into a glass of ice-water with one- 
third of a spoonful of soda, and stir 

Orgeat.—Boil 2 quarts of milk with a stick 
of cinnamon; blanch 4 ounces of sweet al- 
monds; pound in a mortar with a little rose- 
water; mix with the milk, sweeten, and let 
boil five minutes. Strain, and set on ite 
until very cold. This is a refreshing drink | 
for an invalid, or any one suffering from ex- 
haustion. 

Sparkling Lemonade.—Roll anf slice half 


a dozen lemons, put in a large pitcher, and | 
pour over a gallon of ice-water; sweeten. | 


our in glasses, and stir in a little soda. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.” Probably because they 
don’t use 





Extract “ BEEF 


See 
Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the *‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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For -Summer Cookery — 


Royal Baking Powder will be found the 
greatest of helps. With least labor and 
trouble it makes bread, biscuit and cake 
of finest flavor, light, sweet, appetizing ~ 
and assuredly digestible and wholesome. 
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If You Want to Live Well 


and enjoy good health, it is essential to secure 
such brands of food products as are known for 
3} their purity. A visit to our kitchen, (the largest 
and only Soup Canning Establish- 
ment always open to visitors), 
is a revelation to the most fas- 
tidious. Ask for “Franco Amer- 
ican Soups.” All grocers sell 
them. 
, Sample can, your choice, mailed on receipt of 
postage, 14 cents. 

ock Turtle, Ox Tail, Consomme, Tomato, 
French Bouillon,C thicken, Chicken Gumbo, Julienne, 


Printanier, Mutton Broth, Mulligatawny, Vegetable, 
Beef, Pea, Clam Broth, Pearl Tapicca. 


; Franco-American Food Company, 


, West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York, 


Jasming | 
ra. Kosmeod © 
Vaebes ods viet come a 


Soothing, Healing, and Cleansing in the » highest 
degree, It bas the quality of making the flesh firm 
and the skin fine-grained and close-pored, thas pre-_ 
venting the formation of wrinkles. ders the skin 
delightfully soft, smooth, and velvet Contains no — 
| mineral oils or animal fats, and unlike glycerine 
| vaseline and kindred preparations does not prome 
the os . af —_ - y~ face. It is — jially niece 
| to use before applying face powders, and to protect 
| the skin from wind and as Price, 75 ee 

sale by druggists. — b re ont 
| sent for 0c. Mrs. G KRVA en cal 
| ** Beauty Doctor,” 1255 Mich’ ced 
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CHOCOLAT MENI- 
ER be said to be the 


price, quality con- e 
sidered? 

I. MENIER rais- — 
es the berry on his 
own Plantations in 


Nicaragua. 

Il. Mener has 
his own Sugar Re- 
fineries. 

Ill. MENIER owns 
the Steamers trans- 
porting the raw pro- —_ 
duct to his factories [- 
in France and Eng- | / 
land. 

IV. MENIER owns | 
over 2000 Employ- 
ees’ Houses, the en- 
tire town of Noisiel, 
nar Paris. 

V. MENIER does his <  naeeeias infact, © every- | 
thing pertaining to the manufacture of Chocolat | 

except wood for cases, nails and foil, is pro- 
guced on his own pr 

Instead of depending upon a dozen different man- | 


Face blemishes are unnatural. A sm 
ufacturers (each looking for profit rather than purity) | 
as most cocoa and chocolate makers have to, MENIER 


skin, free from pimples or oiliness, isa chat 
can and does, with one end in view—viz: the sale of 
Gant | 













































jer by its real merit—supply the Omfor! 


worid with the finest product and in far greaterquan- | 4 is 9 marvelous skin healer. It 
tities than an | 





Annual Sales Eoceed 32 MILLION Las. 





Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Send stamps f le. Sold b 
a Price geet. pert bon, postage paid, i 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 








” PERSONAL 1 BEAUTY | 





ARE THE BEST |v S82 
IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, | “ADAME LaUTieR, iW. ise, 


Will send sample pent al yoann of return MELGERMA {2cctis A Beautiful Toilet Powder hat de 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., “S.2ryaxe” a mee a eee at 


’ Cooking 
Evolution 


Has kept pace with civilization. 
The Wonderful 


‘NEW PROCESS,’ 
The Original 
‘Once, Everybody had to have This Evaporating Vapor Stove! Now, 
of I 
Is 4 aon tel ate under al circus noes: p3 » » oainse tas lights Mages does not a 
bullt ty the rule Sap ~ F— simpl aay not get out ot octer. A stove that has 
ing in all its branches, mab nn 509 Per catalogue full , 










































Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 









THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 209 Perkins Ave., C 
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~ ae ** Josie” reference to the Empress Jo 








\ The *pedicote” is petticoat. But 


~ ‘wndoubtedly kept a store of leac 





IN AN OLD TRUNK, 
BY BARNET PHILLIPS. 


Wa James I. was King of England, and gentlemen 
adventurers had well-lined purses, it was the era of 
dandies. Robert Carr, the king's favorite, who became Vis 
count Rochester and afterw: rds Duke of Somerset, was a 
towering swell. When he married the Countess of Essex, 
the lady at her wedding wore jewels valued at £80,000. 
How she was ablaze with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds 
has been told, but who could divine her dread secret, dim- 
ming glitter of precious stones? The lady had poisoned 
her first husband. As far as relates to the fine ladies of the 
courts of Paris and Florence in the seventeenth century, 
English women of rank imitated the foreign fashions. The 
chiffons of two centuries ago permit opportunity for reflec 
tion. You may occasionally unlock the Saratogas of the 
past, but you would find what was fine raiment all in tat 
ters or as the pulverized food of moths. 

In 1619 the trunk of an English lady was seized. A 
charge of felony had been brought against her. My Lord 
Bailiff laid violent hands on her gowns, and her wardrobe 

Was appraised. A list was drawn up of the entire contents 
© @f that trunk, which document has been 


we The inventory reads as fol 
ows 


“I mprimis, one Trunke. One Stuffe 
gowne layed over thick with Blacke 
redd Silke lace. Two Bands, one laced, 
Vother playne. Six Quayes. Twelve 
Tyfanny Cawles. One Tyffany Crosse 
cloth laced Twelve lawne Crosse 
clothes laced One Tyfanny neck 
cloth. Three Hollande crosseclothes, 
2 of them laced. Item, one Payre of 
Crimson Wosted Stockings One Re 
bate. One Bladder witha fillet of lace 
One fine Holland Aperne, Forty-six 
Nayles of Hollande in a remnante 
One russett Silke Girdle One old 
Stuffe pedicote. One old green Was- 
cote. One old green see Aperne One 
Band. One Ruffe. One old paire of 
Gloues One Steele.” 

Tyfanny is of course the Englishing 
of the Persian “taftah” or taffetas 
For Cawle we would use cau, a net, or 
in this case a cap. The Blacke redd 
Silke ‘‘layed over thick,” is the gal 
loan of to-day. But what is ‘one 
bladder with a fillet of lace “has to be 
given fip. Had the lady tried to smug 
R he? lace from Flanders? The “ one 

offers no difficuities. It is 
Fabat, a flat band—not to be 
founded with jabot. Moliére, in 
is Festin de Pierre, describes Don 
Juan's dress: ‘‘ Et en lieu de rabats un 
grand mouchoir de cou a reziau avec 
quatre grosses houppes de linge qui leu 
pendent sur l’estomaque lis avont 
itou (also) d'autres petits rabats au bout 





des bras Rabat would then be a flat 
collar 

The derivation of “ jabot” has been 
disputed. “ Rabot” is a carpenter's 


plane, and the shaving it makes may 
resemble a loose frill of lace—hence 


**jabot.” Names of things used in 
dress are subject to many strange trav 
esties Who would recognize in a 


gephine? “ Aperne”isanapron. The 
word ‘‘nappe,” a table-cloth, is at the 
of it. Everybody knows that the 
two-eenturies ago was not a 

we of servitude, ‘Old greene see” 
shows the early inclination to give 
names to peculiar shades. The French 
mercer of to-day is by no means as 
clever in inventing a fancy nomencla 
ture for his various tints as was his 
great-great-grandfatber. The Parisian 
lady of the republic is not any more 
fastidious than was the élégante of the 
time of Louis XIV 


is “tumultuous petticoat” is not to 
Ibe passed over withoutcomment. We 
J are satisfied that the word comes from 
tit (little), and the French cotte—our 

Bp rlish coat. But how explain the 


“ad! in this ‘‘ pedicote"? There may 
be the lingering of the word pied—the 
footy or a skirt covering the feet. ‘* One 


Zech,” isa busk—that flat piece of met 
al, whalebone, or wood used to stiffen 
& Woman's stays or bodice. There was 
, @nee a verb ‘to busk,” which meant 
\te deck one’s person 
) * Quayes” presents at first sight 
ditiiculties. It might have been 
rint for ‘‘keyes.” In old French, 
to. Litre, “ queue” or 
meant a piece of jead, possi- 
For pendent sleeves pieces of lead 
y to make them hang properly. The lady then 
oa weights, ‘‘ quayes,” in 









=_ 


her trunk. 

A weird old story of the Elizabethan period has to do 
with the leaden ballast finc ladies used. There was once a 
lady who had many husbands, and her widowhoods were 
brief. The gentlemen had all died very suddenly. When 
number four was apparently asleep, he saw bis wife get up 
nolselessly, leave the bed, and approach the lamp. She 
ripped up her sleeve, took out the lead in the seams, and 
began melting the metal in an iron spoon. Then she ap 

reached him with the red-hot spoon, murder in her eye. 

he husband sprang up. drew his sword, and the woman 
fled. An examination of the former husbands of this lady 
Showed that they had molten lead poured into their ears. 
Of course the story is nonsensical. I make use of it for 
the purpose of showing how, long ago, portions of a 
woman's dress were weighted so as to give them certain 
direct lines. To-day a few buckshot sewed into the lower 
seam of pels riding -skirt prevent its fluttering. 
beginning of the seventeenth century did 
under That “‘ remnante of 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Hollande” perhaps gave the possibilities. Queens and great 
ladies distributed fashions in these times in a clever way. 
Catherine de’ Medici would dress a poupée, and forward the 
doll to her benighted sisters in England or elsewhere. The 
dummy, then, of the avenues is only a survival of the past. 
Those queer heads and shoulders of papier-maché our grand- 
mothers tried their caps on always bore the realistic simper 
of the early Florentine school. Mr. Jules Turcas’s sketch 
below shows a lady in the dress of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 


CASH, OR A PASS-BOOK. 


[* spite of the expense and bother of doing business on 
the credit system, there are few tradesmen but welcome 
a customer who allows his bills to run, well knowing that 
the patronage will be larger in that way than on a cash basis. 
Most people order many things that they do not need when 
they have credit. There is a curious attractiveness in not 
paying to-day what may be paid to-morrow. There is an 
airy, alluring unreality about the cost of things bought on 
credit, and an illusive quality about money that is to be 
ours to-morrow, or next week, or next month. One hun- 






IN AN OLD TRUNK. 


dred dollars to come is apt to have an apparent power twenty 
per cent, greater than a hundred dollars already possessed; 
but, alas! when the money materializes into hard cash, it has 
but its face value. There is no better cure for the impulsive 
habit of jumping at bargains—buying when judgment and 
common-sense are off guard, or yielding to a taste that is 
more capricious than the purse is deep—than the practice of 
paying “cash down.” 

n no set of domestic bills is this slipping into buying 
more and more, little by little, here a quarter and there a 
dime and there a dollar, so general as in bills for clothing 
and for food. Of the two bills, the grocer’s’is the worst. 
When money is not paid down for table supplies it almost 
niyo follows that while adopting the credit system 
you at the same time grow into the custom of buying by 
order, and the purse suffers a double leak. Grocers are 
but human, and, hard pressed by competition, they cannot 
be expected to select supplies with the single eye and pru- 
dent care for the total of the bill and the quality of the arti- 
cles which the buyer will exercise. 

While a housekeeper, from lack of time or strength, may 
keep a book at the grocer’s and butcher's, she should never 
let them run longer than a week, for the sake of both her 
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temper and her money. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to forget what has been bought, especially when it has been 
eaten up. The first impulse when reading the total of a bill 
is to declare it ‘‘ impossible,” ‘‘ outrageous.” Then follow 
a weary jogging of memory, a nagging of the cook, and an 
irritating dispute, from which the housekeeper comes out 
beaten, and has to acknowledge under her breath that the 
butcher was right. 

Charging and ordering are largely responsible for the per- 
nicious habit of paying last month’s bills with this month's 
money. Hardly any self-denial is too great to be practised 
to get out of this tightening chain of debt. Every worker 
is entitled to — the fruits of his toil; but when, added 
to wasteful purchases, poorer goods, and annoying dis- 
putes over items, a person is harassed by bills too big to be 
paid, when the dreary plan of robbing Peter to pay Paul be- 
gins, and the strain of all sorts of contrivings to lighten 
the load pulls one’s temper, then indeed are the bitter re- 
sults of the credit system felt to their fullest. 

There are many legitimate opportunities to take advan- 
tage of special sales or chances to buy articles in bulk 
which are a help in managing an income. But if future 
earnings are all mortgaged to meet past bills there can be 
no help from such sources. The man 
who runs up a bill pays interest on bis 
account after three months. Viewed 
in a selfish light, leaving out of ac- 
count those people made to suffer in- 
nocently from the practice of paying 
some other day, there is everything to 
gain and nothing to lose, except a bit 
of pride over denials of tastes or appe- 
tite, by forsaking the pass-book. Why 
not try it? 

AGnEs BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


HEARTH-RUGS 
AND THRONE CALPETS. 


EARTH-RUGS and throne car 

pets gorgeously emblazoned with 
centre pieces and border designs of 
cunning workmanship were the prin- 
cipal styles of handiwork in the Ro- 
mance period by high-born dames and 
dainty maydens fair of princely homes, 
and untiring zeal was shown in cre- 
ating new and unique designs and in 
most careful finish of all details. 


A BANQUET SET. 


A= the articles displayed in 
the Woman's Building at the 
World's Fair was a complete table set, 
designed and embroidered in Indiana 
for one of her representative women, 
who always has her latch-string out 
and a banquet spread for all cultured 
and renowned people who visit In- 
dianapolis. Mrs. May Wright Sew- 
all’s name is known far and wide as 
an upholder of all that pertains to 
helping women to their place in the 
Fed world’s work, but it is not perhaps 
so well known that she neglects none 
of the vocations that have always 
been given to women—that as teacher, 
hostess, and house-keeper she is second 
to none. Those who have visited her 
school, have been in her beautifully 
appointed home, where flowers always 
adorn her rooms, and are to spare for 
sick or ailing friends, realize how well 
she fills all the places she claims for 
her sisters. 

Everything in this banquet set is 
of the finest, heaviest satin damask 
looms can produce. The embroidery 
is wrought in white twisted silks. 
The style is rococo, with no repeat in 
any part of the designing; having 
been drawn free-hand upon the linen, 
each scroll and curve differs and 
changes constantly, except in the sev- 
enty large fleurs-de-lis which adorn 
the centre of the table-cloth, and 
which are heavily, but not solidly, 
embroidered. 

The stitches are satin, outline, long 
and short, French knots, button-hole 
of every variety, and a peculiar slip 
stitch which is very ornamental. All 
these are so wrought into the fabric 
that no wear or wash can affect them. 
The collection was made for use—to be 
an heirloom, a souvenir for years to 
come of our great World's Fair. 

The table-cloth, six yards long and 
three wide, has the centre, as before 
mentioned, of the fleurs-de-lis well scat- 
tered over the surface; an open-work- 
ed border of cut-work seven inches wide 
is above a deep hem-stitched hem. The trained fingers of 
a colored girl followed all the varying curves of the 
heavily button-holed edges that define the design, and were 
gladly employed upon this service for many long weeks; 
others were as many more weaving the bars that hold all in 
place. 

Two scarfs, thirty inches wide and three yards long, have 
bands of drawn-work eight inches wide between borders of 
embroidery as rich and heavy as needle can produce, bor- 
ders with lines that turn and change, reaching toward the 
centre in long curves and ornaments that are carefully 
kept from floral suggestions. These are for the ends of 
the table. A large overlay for the centre of the table is as 
richly wrought as the scarfs, only in this different-shaped 
spaces of drawn-work fit into the design. This same plan 
is followed on the eighteen doilies, which, like the centre, 
have an irregular edge of button-holing, and are the most 
elaborately embroidered of all. 

A dozen and a half large napkins, with deep hem-stitched 
borders, have fleurs-de-lis in one corner; two of these have 
borders all around, and are for the guests of honor. A 
smaller cloth has also been added to complete a set, which is 
unique in its way. 
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IN THE WOMAN'S BUILDING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.—Drawy by T. pe Tautsrrup.—[See Pace 584.] 
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UL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
UE WAITRESS 


wep FRANCS SPRINGSTEED. 
N order to do any w“ 


rk in the best manner 


it j eCessur y tha: one should be sironug 
and well. ‘Po become ~t rong and to keep well 


some sitpple rules must be understood and 
carefully followed. ‘ne may be blest with 


nstitution cau stand 


good l@alt!, but no 

the ste@firanade upon it when the ways and 
means for Preventinye fatigue and disease are 
disrewapded 


To keep good he ith it will be necessary 
te for carefully wd to continue steadily 
nice habits of person. ! cleanliness 

Perapnal cleanliness includes more than 
keeping the skin and the hair, the nails and 
the teéth, clean. It includes keeping one’s 
sleepidg-room sweet and fresh, and airing 
the bed thoroughly every morning. To | 
spread up a bed «a few minutes after one is 
out of it maygive to the room an air of neat 
pesa, Bat it fads into the bedding the close 
air of the vigtt instead of letting it all go 
out of. the window to be replaced by the 
freshness of the morning 

And cleanliness means more than a clean 
gown and clean collar and cuffs. One of the 
first things for a waitress to consider is her 
supplfof undcrelothiug. She will see the 
neceasity of fresh print dresses for morning 
work and a neat dark costume for after- | 
ndons; bit she may be thoughtless at first | 
about underclothing. Yet to keep clean, and 
by keeping clean to promote good health, | 
nothing is more important than to be able to 
change underclothing whenever she feels the 
need of doing so. And in clothing, stock 
jngé aré an important item. It is restful to 
ehange shoes, but more restful to change 

i shoes and stockings. The warm, tired 

- ia very grateful for the clean smooth 

Meeking before it begins its rounds about the 
ing dining: table 

ppers or low shoes for house wear must 

ywouvhly comfortable, and shoes for out | 

ws must give a firm support to the feet, | 










the same time protect them from the 
A the cold. To buy cheap shoes is 
beconomy A shoe to be worth buy- 


ld be well made and fit comfortably 
@ shoe will outwear two or three pairs 
the Ghe#p ones which are showy but poor 


preserve health it is very important to 
have aw sufficient amount of sleep. Girls 
sometimes say that they need only a little 
sleep, avd are never tired except just before 


get up in the morning. But one ougiit 
ae feel tired iv the morning just before 
g up. Sleep should be long enough to 


refresh both mind and body, and care should 
be taken to insure the necessary amount, 

It may seem at first as if regulation of 
hours is bevond the control of one who is 
serving other persons, but in this, as in many 
other things, much depends upon the worker | 
and the manner in which she performs her 
work. If hours of waiting are ended early 
she must go to bed early, for she will be re 
quired to be up betimes in the morning. If 
she has to wait late at night it is not likely 
that she wil! be required to be up too early 
in t@ morning, provided her work is care 

HY “dene after she is up. If she loses 
ealth and strength because of too little 
sleep it will sometimes be on account of sit 
ting up late, as many say they do, to read 
endlting novels; or, when she has evevings 
out, crowding as much exercise and excite 
ment into one evening as ouglit to go to the 
enjoyment of a dozen 

‘hs said. too, that the matter of meals is 
beyond control; but this is often not so, 

Many « lady has taken the greatest pains to | 
arrange proper meals for the maids in her 
employ, dod bas had them served at an ear 
lier hour than those of the family. In this 
case & waitress does not have to stand with 
an empty stomac hh, passing food which makes 
her fee! faint and ill scarcely knows 
why. The idea that a hasty meal taken at 
intervals from the remains of a late dinner 
is etter than a plainer one nicely served 
and eaten at leisure is one of the greatest 
iatakes that can be made; yet it is con 
ly made by many of those to whom the 
is given of having meals before or 


she 


@mployers are more than ready to 
the comfort of maids in this and 
Geviters. Where they are not, it 
amembered that they have been 
and too sorely tried by ignorant 
; ve help to bope at first that 
ler of ‘nitelligent and thoroughly 
tresses is going to be any better 
who have preceded them iu the 


pod health it is easier to break up 
s and form better ones than when 
s has to give valuable time and attention 
\y bodily ailments 

tA habit too easily formed, and one which 
hould be at once broken up, is that of listen 
g to what is said at table, instead of con 
trating attention upon the waiting. Not 
frat there is any harm in listening to good 
®onversation, but if while listening one 
Misses the softly spoken ‘‘ Bread, please,” or 
* Will you fill my glass?” and has to be re 
galled by a repetition of the request by the 
»  gnistress of the house, some marks have cer- 

tainly been lost from a perfect — 
~ __ Eider! persons should not be neglected, 


he especially considered at meals. 
little from the sideboard, | 


the rest of the family, may | 





| forth 


be desired by them. A little forethought 
will provide the vinegar or celery salt or 
whatever it may be, aud no unnecessary in- 
terruption to the meal need be made. 

At break fast and luncheon a waitress may 
add much to every one's comfort by keeping 
a watchful eye on the plates of the children 
A hungry child is sometimes apparently un 
reasonable without wishing to be naughty. 
One child may be forbidden maple syrup on 
his cereal and allowed sugar. If the sugar 
be uot provided, and he sees the others eating 
the syrup which he loves but may not have, 


it is almost too much to expect that he will | 


wait patiently until his needs are remem- 


| bered 
Waiting is a department of woman's work | 


which is capable of being greatly improved 
and raised to a higher standard) The women 
who will improve this department are those 
who appreciate the necessity of good health, 
and who will use every means in their power 
to secure health and to keep it. They are 
women who will learn thoroughly the duties 
they have elected to perform. They will 
train hand and foot to do their instant bid 
ding \ 
thing in the daily routine will be left undone, 
and so that nothing outside of it which may 


| add to the general comfort will escape their 


notice. 


THE WOMAN’S BUILDING. 


See illustration on page 583. 


N these midsummer days the tide of travel | 


is very decidedly setting from the sea on 
both sides of the continent to the queenly 
city by the great inland lake, where so many 
beautiful buildings have gone up as by the 
stroke of an enchanter’s wand. The com- 
ments and criticisms often heard by those 
who visit the fair are amusing and piquant, 
sometimes too so suggestive as to start a 
long conversation. The building which our 
artist shows in his picture is no exception to 
this state of things. 

On the opening day of the World's Fair 
three men and two women were speeding 
over the waters of the lagoon in an elec- 
tric-launch. The three men were together, 
and unknown to the other occupants of the 
boat, who were apparently holding some offi- 
cial capacity in regard to the exposition. 


** Well,” remarked one of the men, criti- | 


cally, as the boat shot out from behind the 
Wooded Island and disclosed the Woman’s 
Building, *‘ no one ean deny that the whole 
thing is feminine.” 

The man who made the remark was per- 
fectly qualified in so doing, being a well- 
known writer upon art subjects. 

One of the ladies seated opposite, however, 
seemed to take exception to his speech and 
leaned forward. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, ‘‘ but I am 
very deeply interested in the building, and 
would like to know what you mean.” 

“ Madam,” was the reply, ‘‘I mean that 
the building before us is womanly. It is 
beautiful and graceful. It has the charac 
teristics of strength, yet lacks aggressive 


ness. There is nothing bold or uneven about 


it, and yet it has a charm and attractiveness | 


that belong alone to women,” and the two 
interested listeners bowed their thanks, for 
the criticism seemed to be a true one. 

The exterior of the Woman's Building is 
truly delightful. Fronting on the broad 
lagoon, the deep blue water, with green grass 
and trees on either side, the position is one 
of the most striking on the grounds. Only 
the Fine Arts can compare with it in situa- 
tion and approach, and there is that deft 
and dainty touch in the Woman's Building 
that attracts and holds every ove. In some 
way or other it seems homelike. There is 
about it something which may not be de 
fined. This is not a criticism; it is an im 
pression, a feeling that is deep and lasting. 

To the general mind there is something 
wonderful in what women have achieved 
and are able to show as the results of their 
labors. Within the building is a multitude 
of exhibits that date back some years before 
man ever regarded his opposite sex as a 
power in the world. The whole is most in- 
teresting, instructive, entertaining. What 
women can do and have done is clearly set 
Mrs. Palmer, as manager of the Wo- 
man's Building, has proved herself a most 
capable superintendent and director. The 
male mind (geverally speaking) is at a loss 
to make any criticism whatsoever, for, without 
the aggressiveness, the advertising spirit, of 
men, women have come forward, and in 
many labors and aris raised themselves to 
the standards which know no difference in 
sex. It is really astonishing to most men, 


| and not less so to the women who visit the 


place. Inside the Woman's Building the 
rooms and the great central hall are filled 


at all times, everything therein being of | 
interest, and, what is more, the personal | 


comfort of visitors has been thought of. 


There is no other place in the fair grounds | 


Rae’s Lucca Oil 


that makes so many provisions for the faint- 
ing, weary sightseer, for which forethought 
the Lady Managers are to be thanked heartily 
by all. The interest displayed by visitors is 
a lively one, and the triumph of women is 
great. The attractions are too many and 
varied to mention, but those who linger 


within the building find food for thought | 
Hours may be spent there | 
with profit; even a full day seems too short. 


and reflection. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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They will train the eye so that no- | 





A pure cream of tartar powder. 


S 








Makes 
delicious 
hot 
breads 
for 
breakfast. 








** Absolutely the Best.” 

Is called for in the latest recipes of 
Marion Harland, 

Author of “Common Sense in the Household.” 
Mrs. Rorer. 
Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 

Eliza R. Parker, 
Author of ‘‘ Economical 
Mrs. Dearborn 
Principal 


Mrs. Lincoln, 
Author 





Housekeeping.” 
Boston Cooking School. 


of ** Boston " Cook Book. 

Those who know most about baking 
powders use Cleveland’s. 

Our Cook Book, 400 recipes, FRER. 
Ask your grocer for a copy. if he hasn’t 
it, send stamp and address to 

Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 


tama 
little boy 
just il 
| years old, My little sis- 
|ter has taken four bottles 





of Piso’s Cure for Con- 
| sumption, and it is the first 
| thing that has ever done her any 


good. She is only 4 years old, and 


has had a very bad Cough ever since 
| she was a year old, till now she is al- 
| most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 


| ERICK, 


| 





Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, '93. 










An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
om every package. Sold 


Druggists on a guarantee or 
sent by mail. asc., soc., and $1.00. 
KO NO 22 ices TOOTH PowoER, os. 
—_—_—_—_ 


Send ac. stamp for free 
S.C. Wells & Co., Le Roy, N. ¥. 





© Consumption, Cougha, Sere 
Threat. Sold by ail Druggists on a Bag, » 
and adapted te both young and old of either sex 






“It is 
the mind that 
makes the man,” 


said Watts, but modern ethics 
deny this, and give the credit 
to the tailor. It is question- 
able, however, if either are 
right. 


Food 
has some claims 


in this respect,therefore those 
parents who would build up 
the physique of their children 
pay strict attention to their 
diet. Children are all fond of 
pastry; for this to be health- 


fully prepared, 


COTTOLENE 


must be used as a shortening. 
It is 


Recommended 
by the best Cooks. 


Consult your physician up- 
on its healthfulness. 


Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
bine eminent authorities on cooking. 

Cottolene is solid by all grocers. 

Refuse all substitutes. 

Made only by 
N.K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
St. Louis, Rontreal, New York, Bos! 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, etc. 











Practical _ 





| whole matter from the preparation 


Lawn-Tennis. 


By JAMES DWIGHT, M.D. Illustrated 
from Instantaneous Photographs. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The book not only embodies a valuable dis- 
cussion of the game itself, but with its tables 
and chapters on scoring, handicapping, ard the 
different strokes of the game, it will make an 
indispensable hand-book for daily use during 
the tennis season. ‘The illustrations are very 
interesting, being instantaneous photographs of 
well-known tennis players in the act of making 
the particular strokes under discussion. 





A comprehensive little volume covering the 
of the 
ground to the regulation of tournaments.— 
Literary World, Boston. 

The manual is fully up to date. It deals with 
the game in a simple, straightforward fashion, 
which makes what the writer has to say as plain 


| as language allows, and it begins at the begin- 


ning. For the person who has it in mind to 
try a hand at lawn-tennis and wants some pre- 


| liminary knowledge there is nothing in the 


GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. | 


form of print which is likely to be of as much 
assistance as this work.—PAiladelphia Bulletin. 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 i€ For sale by all b&bksellers, or will be sent 
GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, | - ee cant a “r 


to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 















Send 10 Cents and name o, 










arion Harland’s 


| able article on Soupmaking (HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, 


er tee baie & a EXTRACT from same: 


of ‘ White Label’ Soups and found all invariably 

“White Label’ Souvs in case lots, sent express prepaid on receipt of 

per doz. ; Pints, #.00 per doz.; % Pints, $1.00 per doz. ARMOUR PACKING CO. 
uf 

Sor Sample can. 17 VARIETIES. 


RETAIL 25¢ PER QUART 


Feb. 11, 1898), deals 


«*_| have tried ev variet 
adwnirable.” 


price. Quarts, $3.00 


SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS CITY. 
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The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


a 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 

















